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“TF you are so lonesome here, 
| why don’t you go home 
before I do, Bee? There 
isn’t any real reason why you 
should stay.’’ 

“Go before you do?’’ Bee 
looked indignantly into her 
brother’s troubled face. ‘‘Do 
you think I’d leave you here— 
to eat that Chinaman’s food? 
And wouldn’t you be lonesome with- 
out me, Tom?’’? Her face grew 
wistful, and Tom, who had meant to 
make her believe that he would not 
miss her at all, was trapped into 
admitting the truth. 

Then he tried to rob the words of 
their meaning by adding lightly, ‘‘Of 
course I’d miss you, Bee, but I’m 
so busy that I don’t have time to 
worry about being lonesome. It 
really must be awful for you, though. 
You’d better go. I’d rather you did, 
honestly.’’ 

‘Well, I sha’n’t. If you’d miss 
me at all, I sha’n’t.’”’ 

Tom could not bring himself to 
urge it too much. 

He turned to another phase of the 
same subject. ‘‘Bee, if you’d go 
down to Mrs. Manuel’s oftener, 
wouldn’t —’’ 

“QO Tom! Don’t mention Mrs. 
Manuel to me. It’s my own kind 
of people I want to see. It —’’ 

‘‘But aren’t all people interesting 
when you come to know them ? 
Mr. Manuel seemed stupid to me at 
first, but now I—like him! Perhaps 
you’d find that you have something 
in common with — 

‘*Something in common with a 
Portuguese woman who talks always 
about her ‘mama’s’ chickens and 
about fearful accidents in the mines! 
She’s always telling me the awfulest 
things —or telling me about how 
she’s afraid the awfulest things may 
happen. There isn’t any danger, is 
there, Tom?’’ 

“Not any more than in all mines. 
If the men are careful — 

‘*That’s what I tell her, but she’s 
so timid. I think it’s affected timid- 
ity, Tom. I think she considers it 
nice to be worried all the time about 
her Pedro.’’ 

‘*She can’t be very amusing, then. 
You really ought to go home, Bee. 
But I must be getting up to the mine. 
Good-by, sis !’’ 

After he was gone, Bee still stood 
in the doorway of the tiny frame 
house, and looked with loathing on 
the wild, beautiful scene before her— 
the quiet little rocky gulch, with its 
thread of water creeping over the stones, the 
pines, still and solemn on the mountainside, 
and everywhere the aspen leaves quivering and 
quivering, restlessly, monotonously in the early 
morning sunshine. Through a gap in the trees 
below her she could see the glimmer of a white 
tent-roof. That showed where Mrs. Manuel 
lived, but the sight of it brought small com- 
fort to Bee. What if Mrs. Manuel were the 
only woman in camp, since she was such a 
woman ? 

A year before, Bee had come with her brother 
and an aunt and uncle to this Western mining- 
camp. Uncle Jack was its superintendent 
then, and Tom, just out of the engineering 
school, was to have charge of such work as lay 

in his line. 

There had been a summer full of new and 
interesting experiences for Bee, for the camp 
was large and bustling, and there was much 
to see and hear. Then things had begun to go 
wrong. The ore had given out in every direc- 
tion, the force of miners had been lessened and 

lessened. 

Finally Uncle Jack and Aunt Clara had 
gone away, and Tom had been left in charge 
of the few miners that remained. The search 
for ore was to go on in this small way for a 
year. If nothing was discovered by that time, 
the mine must be abandoned. 

Uncle Jack and Aunt Clara had meant to 
take Bee with them when they left the mine, 
but she had begged to stay with Tom. 

“Think of poor Tom’s eating that China- 
man’s horrid cooking for a year!’’ said Bee, 
laughing. ‘‘That alone would be enough to 
make him homesick in a week. No, I’ll stay 
and keep house for him. It’ll be lots of 
fun.’”? 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’? argued Aunt 
Clara. ‘It may seem amusing enough now, 

















but you’ll find that our being away will make | | mother and her friends? 
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“ AN’ LAS’ NIGHT I—I— OH 


quite a difference to you. It’ll be lonely here 
when Tom is gone all day.’’ 

‘Tf I get lonely, I’ll go to see Mrs. Brown,’’ 
insisted Bee. ‘‘We’ll have lots of adventures 
together.’’ 

Mrs. Brown was the foreman’s young wife 
and a very pleasant girl. She lived hardly a 
dozen steps from Bee’s door. If anybody had 
known that the Browns were soon to leave, 
too, perhaps this story could never have been 
told. 

As it was, here was Bee, six months after 
the departure of Aunt Clara and Uncle Jack, 
gazing discontentedly down at the glimmer of 
white that represented the dwelling of the only 
other woman in camp. And discontent, now 
that Tom was gone, was fast giving place to 
an acute attack of genuine homesickness. 

**T would go down to Mrs. Manuel’s, if 
I weren’t so sure she’d bore me to death 
with those same stories of her mama,’’ sighed 
Bee. 

Strangely, perhaps, Bee had been too occu- 
pied with her own homesickness to consider 
why Mrs. Manuel talked so incessantly of her 
mother. She had never thought seriously of 
the fact that Mrs. Manuel was still young, too, 
and away from her mother for the first time. 
She thought of her only as a fat, tiresome 
Portuguese woman, who could talk on only 
two subjects— ‘‘mama’’ and ‘‘Pedro.’’ Mama’s 
chicken-ranch was always associated with the | 
one theme, while mining accidents were almost | 
invariably suggested by the other. 

No, she would not call upon Mrs. Manuel. 
Bee went back into her little house and attacked 
the morning’s work. It was too little. The 
tiny house was in perfect order long before it 
was time to think of Tom’s luncheon. 

She might embroider—but who cares to em- 
| broider when she is sick with longing for her 
She might read, but | 
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came to a stand, the carrier 
leaned out, dropped something 
into the box, and jolted on. 

Bee flew to the roadside and 
seized upon—a paper, one poor, 
lonely little newspaper ! 
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flung it from her into the dusty 
road. She stood quite still, feel- 
ing as if this were the last 
stroke—feeling as if she could bear 
this isolation not another moment. 

If she could only ery! But she 

could not. She stooped listlessly 

to pick up the paper, and then 
walked listlessly up the little path 
to her own door. 

Half-way up, she became conscious 
of hurrying, stumbling feet, and a 
panting breath behind her. She 
turned, to see Mrs. Manuel hasten- 
ing after her. Mrs. Manuel was 
wringing her hands distressfully and 
gasping some half-intelligible lamen- 
tation. 

‘“*What is the matter, Mrs. Man- 
uel?’’ Bee tried to make her ques- 
tion sound sympathetic, but it was 
only a half-sympathy that she could 
give to anybody now. 

“I—I got to-day no letter from 
mama !’’ wept Mrs. Manuel. ‘‘An’ 
las’ night I-I — Oh! I dream of 
cherries !’’ 

‘“*You dreamed of cherries! I 
don’t know what you mean, Mrs. 
Manuel.’’ An indignant impatience 
was struggling for control of Bee’s 
voice. Then she added, as gently as 
she could: 

“Come up to the house and tell 
me about it. I don’t understand.’’ 

Mrs. Manuel had no voice for 
further explanation until she had 
been seated for some minutes in 
Bee’s little sitting-room. 

Then she checked her puffing and 
wailing enough to gasp: 

**T don’t hear from mama for 
more than a week! I— Las’ night 
I dream of cherries!’ 

As she reached that fatal word 
again, she was once more convulsed 
with grief. 

*‘But what have cherries—and a 
dream—to do with it?’’ 

“Oh, don’ you know?’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Manuel. “It’s a sign of — 
death ! A certain, sure sign of 
death !’”” And she wailed more 
wildly than ever. “Mama! Oh! 
I will get a letter! It will say 
some one are dead !’’ 

1! I DREAM OF CHERRIES!” For a moment Bee felt almost 
shocked at her own lack of feeling 
for this poor woman. But who 

she had read so much. Nothing in books could | could be expected to feel sorry for such a 

interest her now, she was sure. childish, superstitious, foolish creature? How 

She seated herself half-heartedly at the piano | ridiculous she did look—the great, fat thing, 
that filled a third of the little living-room, but | sobbing like a baby because she had dreamed 
the piano had never been good, and now it | of cherries! 
seemed to give out only a jangle of metallic} ‘‘Don’t ery so, Mrs. Manuel!’’ She made 
sounds. | herself say it kindly. “I don’t think that’s 

Somehow the morning did pass. At last it | any sign at all of—anything! You'll get your 
was time to get luncheon, if she should begin | letter to-morrow and find that they’re all safe 
a little early; and there was dear old Tom to| and sound. You mustn’t worry.’ 
eat it. ‘**No! No! No!’’? Mrs. Manuel almost 

But Tom was in a dreadful hurry. | Shrieked the words. ‘‘It is a sign of death! 

‘The compressor doesn’t seem to work right | It’s a certain, sure sign of death! If it is not 
to-day, somehow, and the air in the mine has | mama, it will be Pedro! The compressor, it 
been pretty bad. I’ve been trying to find out | will not work this morning, Pedro says! There 
what’s the matter with the thing, but 1 don’ t | will be mine gas! Pedro will be suffocate! It 
know yet. I’ll have to rush back and try | is Pedro willdie!’’ As this new thought struck 
again.’’ | her, Mrs. Manuel began to cry twice as hard 

And he went as soon as he could swallow a | as before. 
few mouthfuls of that carefully prepared lunch. “Oh, come now! Tom said that the air was 
Bee was in a childish mood by this time, and | a little bad—only a little, you see! And he’s 
she felt keenly the slight to several carefully | going to fix the compressor. Don’t you worry 
prepared dishes. He had not noticed them at | about that, Mrs. Manuel.’’ 
all. One of them still went untasted. But Mrs. Manuel would worry about it, and 

‘‘He might as well be eating the Chinaman’s | she was still worrying and weeping when she 
messes, if he isn’t going to notice his food any | went away, in spite of Bee’s dutiful but half- 
more than this!’ sniffed Bee, as she cleared | hearted efforts to cheer her. 
away the little feast. ‘‘I wonder whether he| She left Bee more depressed than ever. Had 
really would care if I were to go home?’’ | it been only that morning that she had promised 

After the dishes were washed once more Bee | Tom to stay until he left in the autumn? It 
wandered again to her door-step, but she was | seemed years ago, and doubtless every day 
not watching any dazzle of tent-roof now. | would be as long as this. Her friends were 
She watched the road. It was almost time for | forgetting her. She would, of course, get 
the mail-carrier to pass in his rickety little | fewer and fewer letters from now on. Tom 
cart. | did not care whether she stayed or not. Why 

The mail! That was the great event of the | should she stay? She could not! She would 
day. Bee felt her heart pounding excitedly | not! 
when at last she heard the cart rattling and| The afternoon dragged wearily on. After 
jolting over the stony road. There was a! what seemed a week, it was time to get dinner, 
dreadful moment of suspense, when she thought | but even when it was ready Tom had not yet 
that the man was going to drive past their | arrived. 
mail- box without stopping. Then the cart| ‘‘His old compressor must be giving him a 

















That seemed too much. She 











lot of trouble—or he’s talking to the men and | from her mama. 
| Manuel beamed. 


has forgotten to come,’’ fretted Bee. 


She was walking impatiently back and forth | my mama! 
was jerked | 


in the kitchen, when the door 
abruptly open, and Mrs, Manuel burst in. 

‘‘Is Mr. Courtney home?’’ demanded she. 

**Not yet.’’ 

‘*It is like I said! 
Manuel flung herself into a chair and sobbed 
nervously. 

‘“Nonsense!’’? Bee spoke the more sharply 
because of a little uneasiness that she felt her- 
self. “Nonsense, Mrs. Manuel! ‘Tom was 
saying this morning that there’s no danger at 
the mine if ‘the men are careful. You’re 
always borrowing trouble. ’’ 

‘*You—you don’t know the mines!’’ wept 
Mrs. Manuel. ‘‘I have lived by them always. 
I have seen —’’ 

‘‘Don’t tell any of those dreadful stories, 
Mrs. Manuel! They’ll be coming home ina 
minute—Tom and Mr. Manuel, too. You'll 
see.’’ 

But they did not come home in a minute— 
nor in twenty—nor in half an hour. 

At the end of that time Mrs. Manuel had 
ceased to cry. She sat still, with her hand 
pressed tragically to her breast. 

‘*T shall faint! Iam going to faint! 
not bear it!’’ cried Mrs. Manuel. 


I can- 


Somehow her anxiety no longer seemed ridic- |, 


ulous to Bee. She was growing more and 
more nervous and frightened herself. 

“T—I cannot bear it, either,’’ she confessed, 
at last. ‘‘Can we go up to the mine, Mrs. 
Manuel, and see —’’ 

‘*No, no! We couldn’t do nothing. We 
must be ready here. We must have hot water 
and hot blankets and everything they need.’’ 

At the first hint of weakness in another, Mrs. 
Manuel changed strangely. She forgot how 
near she had been to fainting. She replenished 
the fire, which had nearly gone out. She 
brought water to be heated and blankets to be 
warmed at the fire. She was still working 
quietly, when there came a sound of shuffling 
steps at the door, and three men entered, bear- 
ing with them—not Pedro, but Tom Courtney, 
white-faced and limp. 

‘‘Don’t be scared, miss,’’ the men began to 
explain. ‘‘It’s nothin’ but a little too much 
gas. He’d got the compressor fixed an’ started 
out o’ the mine,—seemed one o’ the pipes 
leaked, somehow,—when this got the best of 


him. Some of us were with him, but for a 
while we didn’t notice that he’d fallen. And 
we’ ve had quite a time working over him. He 


seemed to be coming out of it fine, but he fainted 
again on the way down here. He’ll be all 
right —’’ 

But Bee was not listening. It seemed to her 
that Tom must be killed. He was so still—so 
white. [low did these men know that he 
would be all right? She bent over him ina 
helpless agony. 

‘Those who worked over Tom in the two hours 
that followed were the men and Mrs. Manuel 
~Mrs. Manuel, who no longer wept, who no 
longer was ‘‘going to faint,’’? but who was 
suddenly grown capable and womanly and 
strong. 

After it was clear, even to Bee, that Tom 
was out of all danger, the girl crept into the 
kitchen and burst into tears as nervous as any 
Mrs. Manuel had ever shed. The Portuguese 
woman followed her there, and Bee found 
herself crying upon a comfortable, fat shoul- 
der. 

‘*Poor dear, poor dear!’’ soothed Mrs. Man- 
uel. ‘‘I know jus’ how you feel like! I have 
seen so many of these mine accident !’’ 

‘If my mother were here —’’ wept Bee. 

‘‘T know jus’ how you feel like,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Manuel. “I always want my mama.’’ 

Then it came to Bee suddenly. This was 
the reason that Mrs. Manuel talked of her 
mother ! 

Penitence overwhelmed her as she remem- 
bered her own lack of sympathy. But she 
could not tell Mrs. Manuel what she had 
thought of her. She could only ery: 

‘*How can I ever thank you, Mrs. Manuel, 
for being so good ?’’ 

‘Thank nawthing! Good nawthing ! 
beamed Mrs. Manuel, patting her shoulder 
again. And so she left her. 

Bee thought it all over after she had gone to 
bed that night. Mrs. Manuel was a kind- 
hearted, capable woman who talked of her 
mother because she was homesick—just as Bee 
was homesick. Mrs. Manuel had some reason 
to worry over Pedro. Pedro was a miner, 
and ordinarily in far more danger than Tom 
would be. Finally, Mrs. Manuel was having 
a hard time in this lonely camp, just as Bee 
was. 

In fact, 


9? 


it was as Tom had said that very 
morning; she had found that she had some- 
thing in common with Mrs, Manuel. Why 
could they not help each other ? 

“It is my fault that we haven’t done it 
always,’’ admitted Bee. 

The next morning she delighted Mrs. Man- | 
uel’s hospitable soul with an early call and a 
good account of Tom’s health. Tom had been 
able to go to the mine, although he still had a 
headache, and he should not stay all day. In 


the afternoon Bee left her own letters unread | 
while she hurried with them down to find 
whether 


Mrs. Manuel had received any word 


The mine gas —’’ Mrs. | 
|eried Mrs. Manuel, trying to make her face 
| properly sober, but too glad over her letter to 











“Oh, yes, yes!’? Mrs. 
‘Sure I get a letter from 
They are all right, all of them at 
home. ’’ 

‘*T knew that your dream —’’ Bee was be- 
ginning, mischievously. One does not tease 
any but friends in this easy way. 

“Oh, but it did! It was a true dream!’’ 


succeed very well. ‘‘Some one are dead! It 
is my uncle in Portugal I haven’t never seen. 
He—he were a rich man! He has left my 





By see paree 


in a shower of glittering tinware. 
‘‘T ’ave eem!’’ he announced, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘Be’old the little dippaire !’’ 

‘‘T heard,’? the customer smiled, ‘‘that I 
should get whatever I might want from Mon- 
sieur Constantin. ’’ 

“C’est moi,”’ said the little brown man in 


(Cin shower of crawled over the cart-tail 
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mama a hundred dollars. Let me tell you what 
my mama will spend it for.’’ 

The barriers were down. Somehow Bee could 
listen with real sympathy to Mrs. Manuel’s 
story—for was not Mrs. Manuel a homesick 
girl like herself? At its end she lifted one of 
the letters that lay in her lap. “I have a 
letter from my mother, too.’’ She smiled. 
‘*May I read it and tell you what she says?’”’ 

“Oh, if you would!’’ cried Mrs. Manuel. 
‘IT don’t know nothing about your mama!’’ 

Oh, yes, there were a plenty of things in 
common between them, after all! 





L. C. Pickhthall 





old ’Toinette had no good of her wayside 
grazings. Then there was a hot haze that 
brought no rain, a land that seemed to shudder 
and wait, and a great silence. 

“The heart is burned out of the woods abové 


plowing 
‘fas I would cut the heart 
All beyond those hills is a 


Deux Fleurons,’’ said Constantin, 
through the dust, 
out of a lettuce. 





HE TOOK HIS LONG SCARF AND TIED THE BOY'S FEET TOGETHER. 


the dust. They exchanged grave bows. ‘‘Also,’’ 
went on the little man, simply, as he gathered 
the reins, “Baron Constantin St. Paul d’An- 
nonay in the country of France, m’sieur. Wake 
up, p’tit Foanse. En avant, ’Toinette. Soir, 
m’sieur.’? 

““M’sieur’? went back to his camp, marvel- 
ing, and the old cart swayed and creaked down 
the road. The long road, the leisurely halt, 
the cheerful chaffering, and again the long 
road and the blue hills moving with him, these 
made Constantin’s life, these and a dream. 
All about the straggling parishes he wandered, 
peddling his tins, and his dream went with 
him. It was like a banner of pride above the 
hills, a visionary escutcheon on the side of the 
cart, a flame of white honor in his soul. 

“A noble of France,’’ Constantin explained 
to petit Alphonse, ‘‘may of his necessity sell 
tins to the farmers’ wives. But, look you, 
little one, his tins must be always good, for 
that is his honor.’’ 

Alphonse nodded. He always believed what 
his master said, and groomed old ’'Toinette 
till her sides shone like brown satin. 

“Thou art a good child,’’ said Constantin, 
regarding him benevolently. ‘‘If I had my 
rights in that fair country of France, I could 
do much for thee. As it is, I can only give 
thee good food, clean air, and the affection of 
my heart.’’ 

‘*Sir, it is enough,’? answered the dull Al- 
phonse, and he was sincere. Even the curé 
smiled over Constantin’s dream, but Alphonse 
believed. 

All days were alike to Constantin, Alphonse 


| and old ’Toinette. 


Some were days of snow and sapphire, and 
| then one took shelter at the farms. Some were 
| days of white dust and hemlock shadows. And 


| some were aflame with color, eves of amethyst 
| and faded fields, and these Constantin loved 
| best for their stillness. 


But there came a dry autumn, when the 


| woods turned yellow and the leaves fell with- 
| out frost. 


The cattle lowed continually, and 





furnace, p’tit Foanse. But we are safe if the 
wind does not change.’’ 

“Oui, m’sieur,’? said Alphonse. 
safe with his master. 

‘‘We will make our camp to-night in the 
place where we saw the carcajou. There will 
be water.’ 

’Toinette drank deep of that water, and her 
grateful snorts were pleasant to Constantin, for 
the silence was dreadful. He looked to see the 
spring haunted at dusk by birds and thirsty 
things, but none came. Constantin sniffed and 
listened. But—‘*The wind holds steady,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We shall do well here until morning, 
p’tit Foanse.’’ 

*‘Oui, m’sieur.’’ 

Soon they slept under the hemlocks, while 
’Toinette grazed on the dark, sweet grass. 

Once, about midnight, Constantin woke. He 
saw the dark bulk of the cart, and the big mare 
near it, standing at gaze. The wind had died 
to a stagnant drift of air. 

Again he woke, for the mare lipped his 
shirt. He threw out a sleepy hand. ‘‘Tais- 
toi, thou greedy one. Thou hast fed all night, 
and it is not yet day. Tais-toi, ’Toinette.’’ 

The mare had been his for twenty years. 
She whinnied to him softly, and stamped with 
her great hoofs. Constantin opened his eyes. 

Heavy blue smoke stung them. He sprang 
to his feet and stood a moment, his arm about 
’*Toinette’s neck. Man and horse alike shook 
with black fear. 

‘*Wake, p’tit Foanse! Wake, my dear! The 
wind has changed. The fire comes. We must 
escape while there is time!’’ 

‘Oui, m’sieur. Is it that I harness ’Toi- 
nette?’’ 

“No, no! It is I that have brought thee 
here! What are the cart and the tins? Mount! 
Mount !’’ 

They climbed on ’Toinette’s broad back, and 
she fled thunderously down the stream, snorting 
with fear. 

‘*What way comes the fire, m’sieur ?’’ 

“Lady of ten thousand pardons, I cannot 


He felt 
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tell, my child. I think it is all about us, but 
we may break through. If we do not —’’ 

“J’suis content, m’sieur.’’ 

A great sob rose in Constantin’s throat. He 
bent low over ’Toinette’s rough black crest, 
and the child’s arms clasped his waist. “My 
grandfather told me—of some of those who 
served our house—long ago—in that land of 
France. They were not more faithful than 
this one. What can I do, ’Toinette, ’Toinette?’’ 

Heavily the old mare crashed through the 
undergrowth, wheeled out upon the road, and 
fled along it. Down that dusty track was a 
big farm, with great fields, where they had 
plowed in the stubble. That was safety. But — 
“O thou merciful Father, how far away!’’ 

**M’sieur, is that the dawn?’’ 

In front of the dull red glow the trees showed 
dark and still. ‘‘A dreadful dawn, p’tit 
Foanse.’’ 

“Tt is very hot, m’sieur. There is no air to 
breathe. My throat scorches.’’ 
‘‘And mine, mon enfant. 

nette!’’ 

The brown sides heaved under his knees and 
the brown neck grew white. Old ’Toinette 
could do no more than she was doing. And it 
was not enough! All ahead of them the smoke 
was reddened. 

““M’sieur, the heat! I sicken, I die for air !’’ 

Alphonse clung to him heavily. ’Toinette, 
too, with straining neck, sought in vain for 
air. Her pounding gallop became irregular, 
and thrice she stumbled. 

Something shone like a light in Constantin’s 
brain, not generally famed for overclearness. 

‘‘My fathers were seignieurs of France. | 
must not be unworthy, though I sell tins. 
Two dozen good spoons and those little sauce- 
pans in nests that came from the States! 
Misery! And the dishes with Monsieur the 
Prodigal Son upon them among the green pigs! 
All lost! I must not lose honor also!’’ 

He put his weight upon the bridle, almost 
bringing the old mare to her knees. She stood 
trembling, dark with sweat, and the quiet that 
followed the loss of her hoof-beats was to Con- 
stantin as if his heart had stopped. 

““p’tit’?? Alphonse sagged upon the mare’s 
neck, all but unconscious. Swiftly Constantin 
twisted the lad’s hands in the bridle. He took 
his long scarf and tied the boy’s feet together 
beneath ’Toinette’s bristly stomach. Then, 
for the last time, as he thought, he kissed the 
white star on her forehead, and stood back. 
‘En avant, ’Toinette!’’ 

Old ’ Toinette hesitated. He struck her across 
the reeking quarters, and she plunged forward 
under the lighter weight. But still she lagged, 
looking back at her master. 

“Gol”? he croaked. “Go, thou hairy old 
fool! Oh, my mare, my old treasure, my 
pretty one, adieu !’’ 

Quietly, from the heights hidden in smoke, 
a flake of fire floated. From it ’Toinette fled. 
He could hear the dulled thunder of her hoof- 
beats dying away. But even then she would 
have turned to Constantin’s voice. 

He fought with a dreadful desire to run, 
screaming, after her. He writhed in the dust, 
biting his clenched hands till the blood ran 
down his wrists. The smoke and the silence, 
the empty trail, the doomed trees, and he alone, 
alone! 

***Toinette! *Toinette!’’ 

But ’Toinette, thank the kind God, was gone. 
And p’tit Foanse and his honor were saved 
with her. 

***Toinette! ’Toinette!’’ 

Down in the dust he cried, but there was 
none to hear. Nothing but the hot silence; 
and behind it the voice of the fire, growing 
very near. 

Sparks began to fall round him as he lay. 
A tuft of dry grass caught and flared, and the 
fire began to creep like a spreading pestilence 
in the roadside tangle. Constantin hid his face. 
“O thou kind God, if I am not to be saved, let 
me make a good end, for the credit of the 
name. ’”’ 

The red glow grew brighter, a terrible light. 
Hot blasts of air roared suddenly down the 
road. Constantin rose to his knees, and tried 
to remember some prayers. 

‘*All white angels guide ’Toinette and the 
Jittle one.’’ He found some comfort in the 
pretty thought of angel hands upon ’ Toinette’s 
bridle, of angel wings above p’tit Alphonse; 
but he could not remember any prayers for 
himself. Perhaps they were not necessary. 

The hot blasts shook the heavy smoke, gave 
him glimpses of the trees, black and lashing, 
or suddenly stilled, save for the shudder which 
seemed to run through all nature. Over his 
head it was as if fiery wings tore through the 
reek. 

“Into thy hands, O Lord — 


* Toi- 


’Toinette, 


Another blast. He was in a ring of fire. He 
saw the flames as the smoke billowed. He 
saw — 

‘*Lady of Deliverance, what is that ?’’ 

Resignation fell from Constantin. Under 


the smoke he saw a white flower, blooming out 
of season—a white flower and a tuft of long 
green leaves, that grow only where there is 
water. 

‘Water ! water !’’ 

He was in the bushes, fighting, gasping, 
struggling. Cold, wet mud was about his feet. 
Now he tore through marsh-grass, and the 























blessed chill struck to his knees. Sobbing, he 
put down his scorched hands and felt the water 
stinging his burns. He splashed in it, drenched 
himself in it, and grew more steady. 

He passed huddled shadows in the murk. 
Once his hand touched a hairy flank, but the 
beast, whatever it was, did not heed the man. 
Once an antlered head turned toward him pite- 
ously. 

‘*Le bon Dieu be good to all His little poor 
children,’’ said Constantin. ‘‘I will stay here 
with them.’’ 

He huddled low in the weedy water, covered 
to his mouth. Even so, the air drew to his 
lungs like red-hot sand. Faint steam rose from 
the water, and the sparks fell thick as snow, 
and died hissing. 

Then the fire came. 

Constantin, cowering in the pool among the 
moaning beasts, might only wonder how long 
he could endure. A hundred times he lowered 
his head beneath the water, a hundred times 
raised it for another breath, although it was 
agony. 

Strange pictures began to flash in front of his 
eyes. He saw p’tit Alphonse looking at him 
with trustful eyes; he saw old ’Toinette, her 
mane plaited with ribbons for the féte; he saw 
a fair-haired child to whom he had sold a tin 
mug at a loss of two cents. He saw clearly, 
too, into that country of dreams inherited from 
his grandfather, where noblemen in the bright- 
est tan boots and red satin neckties moved 
gloriously. 

And all the time he was aware of the red 
terror around him; aware that once he took 
water in his hand, and quenched the spark that 
smoldered in the fur of some cowering thing 
beside him; that he held a squirrel on his shoul- 
der for a long time. But he could not tell for 
how long. Time was lost. 

‘*Be good to Thy little poor children, of 
whom I am one. I hope p’tit Foanse thought 
to rub ’Toinette down after her gallop, or she 
will have a stiffness. ’’ 

How long was it? Hours or days? All 
lost, all lost. Nothing but the reeking smoke, 
the heat, the voice of the fire roaring in his 
ears. 

Another blank, full of flashing dreams. He 
awoke, lying half-buried in mud, like a drifted 
log. Gazing upward, with half-blinded eyes, 





he saw a star, shining like another white flower 
through the thinning smoke. He crawled slowly 
to his hands and knees. 

‘‘Mother of Heaven, I am very weak. I 
hope p’tit Foanse thought to look at the mare’s 
fe 9 

Lost again, lying at the bottom of a reeling 
pit of smoke. The star was gone. But what 
was that beating softly upon his face? 

Rain, driving before a cool wind! Rain! 

Constantin crawled out of the pool into the 
bitter, reeking darkness. ‘The roar of the fire 
was changed tu a myriad drops hissing upon 
desolation. By some instinct he found the track 
and crept down it. 

Again all time was lost for him. But the 
pictures flashing upon his consciousness were 
real now. 

A tree, still burning, fallen across the road— 
he crawled through hot ash and avoided it; a 
gray dawn behind the rain; a stump that fell 
to hot black powder as he touched it. 

Trees brown and scorched, a few still living; 
a wide stretch of empty, sodden brown fields, 
where the tang of the smoke was driven back 
before the sweep of the sweet, wet wind; a 
herd of discontented cattle; wet earth that was 
good to scorched hands and feet; and a long, 
long furrow that one might crawl down if one 
went slowly. 

A whitewashed barn, and within it a horse 
in a frenzy, kicking, neighing, fighting with 
obstinate boards. 

“T know thy voice, my pretty, my fair one, 
my hairy treasure, but I am too weak to come 
to thee! ’Toinette! ’Toinette!’’ 

Ah, but ’Toinette was not too weak to come 
to her master! The door yielded at last, and 
she floundered through it. 

“*Toinette! ’Toinette!’’ 

And here were people running, and a boy 
who fell upon the wreckage of Constantin in a 
passion of tears. 

The farmer pulled him back. 

‘Gently, little one. The brave baron, is it? 
Eh, well, I have laughed at him in my time, 
but now I laugh no more. Whether his blood 
be noble or no, his soul is. Carefully with his 
head, Henri; he sleeps already. Soho! Mon- 
sieur le Baron, I take you to my house.’’ 

So Constantin St. Paul d’ Annonay won honor 
in his own country. 
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i>, me ta AM the heredi- 

tary standard- 

bearer to the 
O’Toby More, sor, 
and 1’d have ye know it, or ye’ll be insulting 
me, sor; and I’ll tread on your toes and scatter 
your ashes to heaven, that I will!’’ This is 
what an enraged clansman is said to have 
thundered, on a mere Saxon asking why he 
called himself hereditary anything. 

Whether that Saxon still exists to ask ques- 
tions is in itself a difficult question to answer; 
but it may be supposed that he is under the turf, 
brought to an untimely end by some Celt who 
considers himself to be the hereditary execu- 
tioner of people who make irreverent remarks 
on Celtic institutions. 

It is to the Irish that we must look for the 
early growth of the clan system. It probably 
existed among their forefathers long before they 
had traversed the sea that bounds Continental 
Europe, or had embarked on the. wattle and 
cowhide boats that brought them across the 
Channel from Brittany to Cornwall and to 
Ireland. 

But it was only after the Celts had made 
this sea passage and had settled down in their 
island homes that their patriarchal system was 
allowed development and continuance. On 
the Continent it seems that they were too 
much harried .by the procession westward of 
other peoples to be able to sit down and enjoy 
themselves after their peculiar fashion. 

But when all the best countries were overrun 
by their rivals, and the Celts had been pushed 
into the lands’ ends and into the islands, the 
ancient manners and customs that gave all 
honor to a hereditary family head and made 
all the tribe subservient to him, or in case of 
inefficiency, to his ‘‘next best man,’’ obtained 
full sway. 

The manner of making all offices go from 
father to son was followed in the Christian 
Church, and under Irish priesthood there was 
a hereditary keeper of whatever treasure a 
chureh could boast. There was always such a 
man to guard the crozier of a bishop, and the 
crozier was generally hidden securely away in 
the midst of a peat stack, or deposited under a 
stone or other mark. 

There has been no Walter Scott to write 
romantic novels to attract attention to the 
glories of the Irish clan feuds and ambitions. 
But the very name of Scots is Irish, and Ire- 
land was Scotia, or the land of the Scots, and 
it was only another migration of Celts from 
Ireland to Scotland that gave modern Scotland 
its name. The Scots from Ireland came there, 
displacing the ‘‘tenants in possession,’’ the 
poor Picts of whom so little is now said or 
heard. But the Picts of Alban, as the Scots 
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land, were not so 
much conquered by 
walriors as absorbed and converted to the 
ways of the invader by missionaries like 
Columba. 





The Clan System in Ireland. 


HE Erse, as the Gaelic people were called, 
d i found in the Picts a people similar to 

themselves, and they had no more dif- 
ficulty in gradually mixing with them than 
have the Irish of to-day in mixing with the 
other peoples in New York or Boston. The 
sea is so narrow between Ireland or Erin, and 
Alban or Caledonia or Scotland, that a man 
can see the opposite coast distinctly, and there 
must have been constant intercourse before the 
movement of any multitudes from across the 
water took place, just as there was plenty of 
intercourse between people in Minnesota and 
Manitoba before the great movement across the 
frontier of the southern farmers to occupy 
northern homes took place during the last 
three or four years. 

Still, the settlements of the Scots and the 
Picts were divided by nominal frontiers for a. 
long time, and cairns, or heaps of stone, still 
mark the boundaries. These are called cul-ri- 
Alban, or cul-ri-Erin, 


respectively, as the | 


traveller turns his back on Alban or Scotland, 
and—when going the other way—on Erin or 
Ireland. 

Before the Irish came across and made Alban 
into ‘‘Scotland,’’ the clan system was in full 
force in Ireland; but as Ireland is not so 
divided by mountains and arms of the sea as is 
Scotland, there was more mixture among her 
people, the natural dividing lines between tribe 
and tribe being less defensible and more easily 
overstepped. Where a land has valleys divided 
the one from the other by high mountains, or 
where fiords or sea-sounds and lochs keep 
people from easy communication, it is natural 
that isolation should bring forth a greater exag- 
geration of the importance of one’s own family 
or tribe. 

Very often ‘‘comparisons are odious’’—unless 
the comparison turn to your own advantage or 
self-esteem; so in islands and glens people are 
apt to think not only that there is no place 
like home, but that it is not quite consistent 
with good feeling to your immediate neighbors 
that you should even marry out of your own 
set or circle. We can even see this feeling now- 
adays on a much larger scene, and perhaps if 
the right of voting for members of Parliament 
were given to British women to-morrow there 
would soon be a ‘‘plank’’ in a party platform 
to put a heavy import tax on brides brought by 
eligible bachelors from the United States. 


What the ‘‘Woodmen’’ Looked Like. 


ND what was the appearance of these men 
A of Ireland—these ancient Scots — who 
loved the woods so much that the Romans, 
imitating as far as they could the Erse lan- 
guage, called them Caledonians because the 
sound the natives used to describe themselves 
was ‘‘keullier dueenie’’ (phonetically spelled), 
or woodmen ? 

They were fond of wearing but one long 
garment of wool, which dress, or “length,’’ 
they wrapped round their waists so that above 
the knee they were girt by it to the middle, and | 
the rest of the length of wool plaiding they | 
threw round their shoulders, or drew over their | 


bronze. 

They worshiped the sun, although they had 
fewer opportunities of seeing their god than 
had most folk, and they carried in their hands 
willow-leaf-shaped swords of bronze, and on | 
their left arms they carried a round shield of 
cowhide stretched over a wooden buckler. 

Their women had dresses stained with boiled 
“‘crochtal,’’ the black lichen which grows on 
rocks in moist climates, and gives a dye of 
brownish yellow color, fading with time to 
a paler yellow, and called saffron by the 
English. The bronze was so gvod that it 
looked like gold when burnished, and there 
was a good deal of actual gold found in Ire- 
land, too. Golden bracelets having somewhat 
the shape of modern drawer-handles have often 
been found. They are three-quarter circles, 
heaviest in the center, and cusped into shallow 
cups at theends. Tradition says that the Gaelic 
Christian Chureh used to make penitents hold 
to their eyes these hollowed-out little saucers 
at the ends of the bracelets, and tell them that 


be shed. 

There were even thin golden breastplates 
made for the horses of warriors great in fame, 
so that a chief clad in saffron mantle and with 
gold bangles on arms, and helmet and sword 
and rough armor of yellow metal, must have 
looked like a golden oriole or an enormous and 
terrible canary-bird. 

Then there was, of course, his hereditary fol- 
lowing — his hereditary shield-bearer, ditto 
chariot-driver, ditto spear-bearer, and when he 
went home, ditto cup-bearer. In short, there 
was no end of hereditary followers, with the 
seannachie or bard or secretary and recorder, 
| whose business it was to put in proper order the 
claims to hereditary distinction of all, from king 
to knave. Nothing must be lost to memory, 
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bs LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


| HAD A LITTLE TALK TO- DAY— 

AN ARGUMENT WITH DAN AND IKE: 
FIRST DAN, HE SAID ’TWAS NOT HIS WAY 
TO DO THE THINGS HE DIDN’T LIKE. 


AND IKE, HE SAID THAT DAN WAS WRONG; 
BECAUSE IT MADE HIM BRAVE AND STRONG, 


THE THINGS HE DIDN’T LIKE, HE DID! 


AN EASY WAY BETWEEN THE TWO: 
| ALWAYS TRY, AS BEST I CAN, 
TO LIKE THE THINGS | HAVE TO DO. 


GUITERMAN. 


DODGED AND HID. 
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heads of long hair and fixed with a long pin of | 


they could not receive forgiveness unless the | 
cuplets were filled with the tears that should | 
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and memory must be continually refreshed. At 
birth, wedding, death, and feasts of all sorts, 
the descent of the king or chief from famous 
ancestors must be repeated over and over again 
—Q’ this came from O’ that, the son of O’ 
something. 

Such a state of things would now be looked 
upon as an amusing instance of the conceit of 
pretentious paupers. But the standard of com 
fort was on a very different scale when there 
was no education and no luxurious and wealthy 
class with whom the Celts of old could compare 
themselves. 

The dwellings, when most luxurious, were 
made in beehive fashion, like those of the 
Eskimos, only in stone instead of in snow 
blocks. ‘Then there were the turf huts with 
rafters of oak or fir wood, where the family cow 
or pig shared with the human occupants the 
humble abode. The chiefs were little bette: 
off, having only a hut of stone or turf a little 
better than that of their clansmen, and the 
hereditary body-guard of officials who have 
already been mentioned’ had separate huts 
round their chieftain. 

In the motherland of Ireland the clans were 
often very small, although some few were 
numerous enough, such as the O’Neills and 
O’Donnels, but the country did not lend itself 
to segregation as did Scotland. Once across 
the Irish Sea, the colonists to Alban found 
themselves in a country where home rule among 
one tribe on an island or in a glen was the 
natural condition of affairs, as were also the 
feuds with the neighboring islands or glens. 
| The people of each island still think that to 
| take a wife from another island is a slight upon 

the fair maidens of their own “‘gem of the sea,’’ 

| and the results are seen in a population which, 
to say the least, is often much stronger in body 
| than in mind. 

The natural idea which makes the islanders 
| regard their own especial isle as the ‘‘hub of 
the universe, ’’ and makes them brand as inferior 

mortals the inhabitants of another, had its full 
| force in the Hebrides. 

It is a well-known story that in modern days 
| one of the clergy of the Isle of Cumbrae, in 
the Clyde estuary, always prayed for the people 
i. Cumbrae, and afterward for the neighboring 

islands of Great Britain and of Ireland. It is 

| pleasant to believe that what one has is the best 
| of its kind in this world. ‘‘Society, morals, 
amusements can be best had at home.’’ If one 
| can believe that all these things are enjoyed to 
la lesser degree elsewhere, such belief leads to a 
selfish but complete satisfaction. 





How the Feuds Arose. 


11US a rural parson, seeing four persons 

playing lawn-tennis and four more looking 

on, exclaimed, ‘‘Dear me! What a brilliant 
scene!’’ and believed that his own parish was 
| producing a picture of animation unrivaled else- 
| where. So the clans who gut possession of, 
|for instance, the Isle of Mall, believed that 
| none should enter their paradise save with their 
| permission, and so the MacDonalds believed 
in their exclusive possession of the Island of 
Islay; and grievous feuds arose, and the little 
fleets of each clan met and fought, and invasions 
were undertaken and bloodshed continued for 
many years between the MacLeans and the 
MacDonalds. These little wars continued until 
comparatively very recent times. Thus at the 
end of the sixteenth century, when the scattered 
battle -ships of the great Spanish Armada 
rounded the north end of Scotland, and cau- 
tiously crept south again, sheltered in various 
bays and harbors as they went, a great ship, 
called The City of Florence, anchoring in 
Tobermory Bay, was destroyed because her 
crew took part in clan warfare. 

The MacLeans persuaded her commander to 
lend them a force of men wherewith to beat 
back a raid of MacDonalds. Perreira consented, 
and with his Spanish aid the MacLeans were 
victorious. A MacDonald prisoner was taken 
on board, and Perreira thought it would be 
| amusing to show him off as a prize in Spain. 
As the ship stood out of the harbor to commence 
her voyage south, the prisoner got down to the 
powder magazine, and sacrificing himself to his 
revenge, set the magazine alight, and blew 
himself and the whole ship’s company into the 
air. 

Whoever got the loot from the vessel did not 
use the gold to pay just debts incurred by the 
chiefs of these clans. They were a law unto 
themselves in such matters little less than a 
century after the great Armada had been 
ruined. They refused to ‘‘pay their way.’’ 
But not only would they not pay just debts, 
but they constantly added to the hes PaAVY counts 
against them by ‘‘sorrning,’’ or “‘sponging,’ 
on all their neighbors, by carrying off their 
cattle and goods, and then retreating to places 
most difficult to attack. 

One of these places was an island called 
Cairnburg, a veritable fortress formed by nature 
in the ocean. It was a piece of rock about a 
mile long by half a mile wide, affording on its 
elevated table-land fair pasture and room for 
the cattle filched from less well-defended lands. 
On all sides toward the sea there was a precip- 
itous rock wall, strengthened all along the edge 
by artificial loopholed masonry, with fortified 
entrances. There were houses on the little 
plain at the top, a rugged shore below, and 







































from the small windows of the dwellings a 
wondrous wide view of foam-flecked sea, ever 
gnawing with white teeth at the feet of rocks 
and islets of every shape and size between 
Cairnburg and the mainland. 

Another little stronghold was on an islet 
in a little lake which lay on a low island 
that looked like a long green raft floating on 
the stormy Atlantic. 

The waves of the ocean could be seen from 
the inner shore of the island, rising and break- 
ing on the shore of the outer side, so low was 
the land and so high did the breakers some- 
times rise before crashing down in foam on 
the white sands that fringed the short herbage. 

Another of these fortalices was a more for- 
midable “nut to erack.’’ It frowned in massive 
masonry over the Firth of Lorne, and was 
called Duart Castle. This was the chief 
“messuage,’’ or possession, of the MacLeans. 
To take it cannon were necessary, and it was 
only after cannon had opened for some days 
on the garrison that the castle ‘‘rendered,’’ as 
the old phrase went. But ‘‘rendered’’ it was 
with the other fortalices in 1675, when the 
Earl of Argyll, armed with a commission of 
‘fire and sword’? from the Privy Council of 
Scotland, raised a little army of about three 
thousand men, and after two seasons’ cam- 
paigning by sea and land, brought these inde- 
pendent lieges of the crown to acknowledge its 
authority. 


The Oldest Castle in Scotland. 


IS base for the operations against the 
H islanders was the most ancient castle in 

Scotland, Dunstaffnage, near Oban, a 
pile of queer masonry, the walls being chiefly 
unhewn stones cemented by a strong mortar, 
and rising from an isolated flat-topped rock of 
‘*pudding-stone,’’ that is, red sand full of 
rounded boulders, small and big, which the 
natural cement compacted round them has 
made what geologists call a conglomerate. 

Of old the stone of destiny, the coronation 
stone of the ancient Irish kings, and then of 
the Scottish monarchy, was kept in this castle, 
and thence it was taken to the Palace of Scone. 
From Scone it was stolen by Edward I, the 
‘‘Hammer of the Scots,’’ as he called himself, 
and ever since it has been placed in the coro- 
nation-chair, fulfilling the curious prophecy 
that wherever it may be, there a king of Scot- 
tish blood shall reign. 

The last tragedy of which this castle was 
the scene was the hanging of young Colkitto, 
in the seventeenth century, from an oar of a 
galley or war-boat. The oar was placed across 
a chasm in a rock, and the marauder was hung 
by a rope from the oar. 

Sometimes it was the Douglases on the border 
who claimed the right to do what they liked; 
sometimes it was the Lennoxes on the Clyde who 
took Dumbarton, and held it against the king’s 
friends ; sometimes it was the MacDonalds and 
MacLeans, who had been long under the Nor- 
wegian crown, and pretended to despise the 
rule of Edinburgh. Sometimes, and this was 
the last assertion of clan power, it was the 
Jacobite clans of the eighteenth century who 
battled for bonny Prince Charlie, and made a 
romance of despotism and one-man law. 

Now what was the condition of the Highland 
people about the time that you were setting up 
for yourselves in the United States? Many of 
the Highlanders were fighting against your colo- 
nial troops, ordered to join the ranks of the army 
by the chiefs, who had given them small farms 
as an inducement to do so. 

The witness is a good one, named Buchanan, 
a gentleman who carefully noted all he saw. 
He tells us they. were classed as lairds, tacks- 
men, and sub-tenants and scallags. ‘ “The 
scallag is a poor being who becomes slave to 
those above him. He builds his hut with 
sods. Five days in the week he works for his 
master. The sixth he has for himself, to work 
at some scrap of land, where he raises a little 
kail, potatoes and barley. These articles boiled 
together are his only food. His only bread is 
a cake made of barley flour. He is allowed 
coarse shoes and tartan hose, a coarse coat and 
a blanket or two for clothing. The men wore 
a short coat of home-made tartan, a kilt of 
Stirling plaid. The women wore this small 
plaid fastened with a brooch about the shoul- 
ders. Their other garments were made of 
tartan.”’ 

Their dwellings were—I was told in some 
parts of Seotland— made of a rough double 
wall of unhewn stones, with sand or moss 
between the walls. The roof, which was often 
made of drift timber, or crooked oak from a 
wood on the laird’s land, had wattles over these 
rough rafters, and sods laid on this—often with 
straw above the sods, and the whole tied down 
with heather or straw ropes, the ends of which 
were weighted with stones. 


A hole in the middle of the roof let out the | that his mother answered it at once. She said 


of the old fortalices, or towers, where there was 
‘‘more appearance.’? But except where there 
was a castle, the laird’s house was one of several 
thatched cottages. He lived in one of them, 
usually a two-roomed abode, with no second 
story, and his household in other cottages close 
to his headquarters. 

Until the unwise good nature of the people 
allowed them to subdivide holdings into mere 
atoms of land, and until the potato failed, and 
seaweed became no longer valuable on account 
| of the iodin being replaced in the market by 
| foreign importations, there was a rough plenty 
| of food and milk. When the potato failed in 
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THEY WHOOPED WITH 





to have the knowl- 

edge that the fel- 
lows for whom one 
most cared did not 
despise one for one’s 
weakness, but for a 
long time soreness lingered in Edward’s heart. 
He felt that he had been treated more gener- 
ously than he deserved. 

“T was nothing but a quitter,’’? he thought 
to himself, moodily, time and again. He would 
stop to hold debates with himself about it while 
he was dressing, while he was taking his bath; 
the sight of his own muscles seemed particularly 
to exasperate him. ‘“ You played out, you big 
beef!”? Thus at such moments he would 
address himself. ‘‘You lay down; that’s all 
there was to it.’’ 

Jackson became a mere ordinary boy in retro- 
spect, no such giant of strength and endurance, 
after all. And when Edward’s indulgent side 
pleaded the memory of his sleepless night as 
an excuse, the prosecutor who had his inner 
ear scathingly replied, ‘‘Yes, and why couldn’t 
you sleep? It was because you were scared 
before the game. You lay down before ever 
it began. You’re a quitter, that’s all you are.’’ 

With this morbid idea implanted in his mind, 
Edward was for some days quite morose. In 
his letter about the game to his mother he did 
not go into any details. He said that he him- 
self played very badly, and that was why St. 
Timothy’s lost, but that Charles had played 
very well, and it was rather a pity that she 
and his father could not have been there to see 
Charles play; they would not have got much 
satisfaction out of watching him. 

The tone of the letter was so disconsolate 


[i was well enough 
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1845 there was intense misery, and much of 
the Highland settling in America dates from 
this period. 

There is nothing more romantic than the 
story of political and dynastic mistakes. For- 
tunately we can choose and select our romance 
by the assertion of less mischievous and obsolete 
principles. The clan system was devotion to 
the head of a tribe. Now we hardly recognize 
any but the nearest relationships. Perhaps we 
go too far in this, for unless a man has devotion 
to some ideal, private or public, he is a poor 
creature. Let us seek and serve a public prin- 
ciple, if we cannot serve a patriarchal prince. 








JOY AT HER EFFORTS. 





Four 


that, after all, she did 
not and could not 
understand. It was 
not a matter of the 
defeat or the victory ; 
it was a matter of 
his own character. 
He was a ‘ ‘quitter,’’ and he felt that Charles, 
in his heart of hearts, and in spite of the 
brotherly sympathy and affection which had 
done so much to tide him over the first bad 
hour, knew it and was ashamed. He felt 
that Charles must be in a measure glad now 
that he had not come to St. John’s. Those 
were the thoughts that burned deepest. ‘There 
had never been anything of the quitter in 
Charles. . 

Edward cheered up after a time, of course, 
but the experience had left its scar. There 
was ho other outdoor activity now into which 
he could plunge and so shake off the persistent 
self-reproach, there was no way of vindicating 
his spirit. 

Here he was, a new boy, who had had a 
phenomenal success at the start, who had been 
elected president of his form and taken up by 
the best of the older fellows—and now he had 
collapsed like a pricked bubble! 

Snow and ice came soon, and then hockey 
was the sport that invited the attention of the 
boys. But Edward was a ‘‘duffer’’ at hockey 
—to the surprise and chagrin of those who had 
| seen his brother play the year before on the 
| St. John’s team. 
| “Funny you don’t play better,’’ said Law- 
|rence to him, one day. “Your brother’s a 
| perfect whirlwind on skates. ’’ 

“T know,” said Edward. 
| to get the knack.’’ 
Because they liked him so much and were 





**T never seemed 


smoke from a fire lighted in the center, as in | Charles’s account did not coincide with his at | always glad to have him round, his friends 
the wigwam of an American Indian. The | all, for Charles had written that Edward had | would never leave him out when they were 
cow was harbored in the only room in the | done splendidly, except that he had got rather | choosing up sides. Usually they put him in 
house, sometimes without and sometimes with | tired toward the end—which was only natural | to guard the goal, an unexciting position, which 


a low wall between the family and the cow. I 
have myself seen a house where the cattle lived 
with the family. 

Nor were the houses of the sub-tenants much 
better. The tacksmen lived as did the gentle- 


man, unless the laird was in possession of one 


}in one so young. And Mrs. Crashaw ended 
| her letter by advising her son that there were 
other things in the world besides football-games, 
and it was bad to take one’s defeats, or vic- 
| tories, either, for that matter, so intensely. 
Edward felt that this was good advice, but 





| he filled acceptably enough. 

Now and then one of the others, winded by 
the more active play, would relieve him, and 
he would take his place among the forwards, 
}and sometimes get his stick on the rubber disk 





land run with it clumsily a little way, but he | 











never kept it long. It seemed as if anybody 
could get it away from him—even a midget 
like young Vance. Even Keating, in spite of 
his toeing in and his tendency to walk on his 
ankle-bones, skated better than Edward. 

It was endlessly humiliating, and yet it was 
all rather good fun, and Edward found himself 
just as eager each day for that scrub game as 
he had ever been for the football- or baseball- 
games in which he more noticeably shone. 

Keeping goal, he had plenty of opportunity 
to watch the ‘‘crack’’ hockey-players, who were 
having their practise near by. Bell and Payne 
and Durant and Sheldon were the best of them. 
Blanchard was temporarily out of the game on 
account of his injured knee, but hoped to be 
all right after the Christmas vacation, and able 
to take part in the Pythian-Corinthian matches 
and the game with St. John’s. 

‘*He’s the best scorer we have,’’ Lawrence 
said to Edward. ‘‘And I guess your brother 
is the best for St. John’s. I saw the game 
last year, and the way those two played was 
enough to scare you. They’re terribly aggres- 
sive. I thought one of ’em would be knocked 
out sure. ’’ 

‘*‘Charles handles himself pretty well,’’ Ed- 
ward replied. ‘‘He’s never yet been knocked 
out in football, or anything.’’ 

Nevertheless, when, a week later, Edward 
went home for the Christmas vacation, he found 
his brother, who had preceded him by a day, 
nursing a badly discolored eye and a sprained 
thumb. 

“Gee, Charles, but you’re a mess!’’ were 
Edward’s first words. ‘‘What have you been 
doing to yourself ?’’ 

“Oh, just got smashed up a little in the last 
hockey practise. I don’t suppose I can go to 
any parties looking like this.’? Charles exam- 
ined himself ruefully in the glass. ‘‘Are they 
going to put you on the St. Timothy’s hockey- 
team, Ned—so that I can go for you again ?’’ 

**You needn’t have asked that,’’ said Edward. 

Something in his voice caused Charles to turn 
from the mirror, where he had been examining 
his face. He saw the injured look in Edward’s 
eyes, the flush on his cheeks, and he said, with 
quick compunction : 

“T didn’t think. I ought not to have jollied 
you there. But honestly, I wondered if you 
were getting on to hockey any better than you 
used to.’’ 

‘*No. I’m as much a chump as ever. I go 
out and play with little kids, and they stick 
me in to keep goal, and I fall all over myself 
when anybody comes at me with the puck. 
1’ll be glad when baseball begins again. I 
think that’s one thing, anyway, I can do.”’ 

‘“*You’d better take up rowing instead of 
baseball. You’re just the build for it, and it’s 
a great deal more fun.’’ 

‘“‘How do you know?’? Edward laughed. 
“You never played ball enough to find out.’’ 

‘Well, you try rowing; you’ll see. I’ve got 
a new toy I want to show you. I’ll let you 
play with it, maybe, if you’re good. Come up 
to my room and see it.’’ 

Charles’s room had always had a fascination 
for the younger brother. It was at least twice 
as large as Edward’s own, and as Charles had 
grown and waxed great in athletic prowess 
and ambition, he had equipped it more and 
more as a gymnasium. 

Only within the last year or two had he ad- 
mitted Edward into it on equal terms. Before 
that, it had been chiefly as an admiring spec- 
tator that Edward had come and had been 
received; and not until Charles had finished 
showing off with his Indian clubs and his 
punching-bag and his horizontal bar,—on which 
he believed he could do the giant swing if the 
ceiling were high enough to let him,—not until 
he had given a display of his superior attain- 
ments would he condescend to let Edward try 
the apparatus, and to instruct him. 

But the time had come at last when Edward 
was privileged to walk in and make use of the 
place just as if it were his own gymnasium: 
when Charles became, indeed, shy of putting 
on the boxing-gloves and standing up to him; 
and when, if Charles taunted Edward with his 
inferior performance on the horizontal bar, 
Edward could reply by putting the fifty-pound 
dumb-bell straight up from his shoulder, and 
saying: 

*‘Come on; let’s see you do this.’’ 

The room looked the same as when Edward 
had last seen it, with the punching-bag sus- 
pended in the middle, the foils and boxing- 
gloves hung on the walls, the chest-weights 
by the head of the bed, and the trophies, the 
medals and cups on the mantelpiece—it was all 
the same except for one quite noticeable addi- 
tion. 

That was a rowing-machine, of the kind that 
Edward had seen in the gymnasium at St. 
Timothy’s. 

There was the little sliding seat that ran in 
steel grooves; there was the foot-rest with the 
toe-straps—all constructed just as they would 
be in a racing-shell; there was an oar which 
fitted into the socket of a swivel, and pressed, 
as one pulled, against an air-cushion. 

“I wrote to father and asked him to have it 
set up for me,’’ Charles explained. ‘You see, 
I’ll be playing hockey a good deal next term, 
and won’t get as much rowing practise in the 
gym as some of the other fellows. But this 
will help me to keep even with them. I can 
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use it in the Easter vacation, too. I’ll coach 
you if you want me to, Edward.’’ 

‘‘They don’t let anybody use these things in 
our gymnasium except the crew men,’’ said 
Edward, ‘‘and they haven’t begun practising 
yet, so I’ve never seen the thing work. I 
always wanted to try one.’’ ° 

He sat down on the sliding seat, and picking 
up the oar, began shooting back and forth. 

“© shucks, you don’t know the first thing 
about it! Why, you begin by bending your 
back like a bow one way, and end up by bend- 
ing it like a bow in the other! I'll have to 
show you.’’ 

*‘Of course I can’t row in proper form with 
all my clothes on,’’ said Edward. ‘‘T’ll bet I 
could soon learn. I don’t believe it’s in it with 
baseball, so far as skill goes.’’ 

‘*Ho, isn’t it? You have to be born to do it 
—or else you can never really learn.’’ 

‘‘Are you a born oarsman ?’’ 

‘‘Well, more or less.’’ Charles disliked having 
to make this personal application of the princi- 
ple. “I'll tell you, Ned, the real reason why 
I wanted this thing. It looks as if they’d put 
me in to stroke the crew this year; there’s 
nobody else who’s right for the place in weight 
and so on. It’s important that a stroke should 
have a wonderful sense of time—so that he 
should know instinctively when he’s rowing 
thirty-two strokes to the minute and when he’s 
rowing thirty-four, and so that he should be 
able to keep the pace even, and not be hitting 
it up and then dropping it again. Now I don’t | 
know how good I may be at that; and I thought 
if I could sit here and row every day, with a 
clock in front of me, and count the strokes and 
watch the second-hand, I’d get the sense of 
time after a while. Don’t you think there’s 
something in that?’’ 

‘*You’re a great fellow for using your head 
and thinking things out, aren’t you, Charles?’’ 
Edward gave his brother a look of admiration. 
‘‘T should never have thought of doing a thing 
like that—being so thorough. No wonder they 
made you captain at St. John’s!’’ 

“Oh, you learn to use your head as you grow 
older,’’ Charles said, graciously. ‘‘And I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do this vacation; I’ll teach 
you the St. John’s stroke. It’s the same as 
St. Timothy’s, so it won’t be giving away any 
secrets. And maybe some day you'll develop 
into an oarsman.’’ 

Edward felt grateful, and Charles felt that 
he had made amends for the thoughtless jeer 
which had touched his brother in a sensitive 
spot. Each day he put Edward to work on 
the rowing-machine, and before the vacation 
was over, he had quite fired him with zeal for 
this new sport. 

‘T really think you have the makings of a 
good oar,’’ Charles said, one day toward the 
end. ‘‘When you go back to St. Timothy’s, 
you start right in and train with the crew. 
I believe you can make it.’’ 

“If I make the crew I can’t play baseball,’’ 
objected Edward. 

“Tf you can make the crew I don’t see why 
you should want to play baseball,’’ replied 
Charles. 

‘*Because it’s so much more fun.’’ 

“You can’t tell how much fun rowing is 
from simply practising on a machine. It’s not 
a fair test. Besides, Ned, think what sport it 
would be for us to buck up against each other 
in a race! You’d have your chance, maybe, 
to get your revenge.’’ 

‘*That would be great, wouldn’t it??? Ed- 
ward rose from the sliding seat and took his 
brother gently by the neck. ‘‘I’d like to help 
lick you once before you leave that old school 
of yours.’’ 

Sometimes Mrs. Crashaw climbed the stairs 
to see what the boys were about. She could 
not understand the fascination of the rowing- 
machine, and after watching Edward working 
on it a while, and hearing Charles’s comments, 
such as, ‘‘Don’t rush your slide!’’ ‘‘Don’t 
swing crooked!’’ ‘‘Don’t hang at the full 
reach !’? she would be apt to say, ‘‘Dear me, 
but you’re the ridiculous boys!’’ 

Yet they liked to have her round to say that, 
and they were delighted one day when she 
asked to be allowed to row on the machine 
herself. They whooped with joy at her efforts 
to pull the oar and slide at the same time. 
Another day their father came up, and he, too, 
expressed a desire to show what sort of an oars- 
man he was. He took off his coat and shoved 
himself back and forth and pulled so hard that 
the perspiration came on his forehead. 

“*T guess you might have been something of 





an athlete if only you’d gone to boarding-school 
when you were young,’’ was Charles’s conde- 
scending comment. 


to have his mother say, when she was bidding 
him good-by: 

‘*Edward has told me what a good brother 
you’ve been to him during these holidays, dear. 
He thinks you were fine to give up so much 
time to his rowing. Of course I don’t under- 
stand such things, but when Edward admires 
you so and is so grateful, it makes me proud 
of both my boys. You used to be rather 





Milhe Castaways of 
John-the-Fool 





By Charles 







aways of John- 

the - Fool Island 
first came to us my camping part- 
ner, “the picture man,’’ was in Eg 
a doze under our hot little green 
silk tent, which was pitched in the only bit of 
uncertain shade a clump of mangroves afforded. 
It was noon of a brilliant, still day on the 
south coast of Louisiana. My partner heard a 
rapid crunching of feet out on the dazzling 
shore of white shells marking Barataria Bay. 
Then a shout, eager, tremulous, in German; 
then two burned and ragged boys of eighteen 
came round the mangrove and rushed to Allen, 
with cries of joy. 

They were almost unable to speak from thirst, 
and their feet were bleeding; but after Allen 
had offered them the contents of our canvas 
water-bag, they crawled into the strip of shade 
and explained. Oscar did the talking, and Paul 
kept his blue, Teutonic eyes steadily on the red 
sail of a lugger that hung lifeless over the 
sunlit water miles down toward the shrimp 
platforms. They were afraid of that lugger, 
Paul added. Only yesterday they had escaped 
from “‘old Etienne,’’ the ‘‘Cajun’’ seine captain, 
and his Filipino-Chinese company, and they 
did not want to go back. 

‘‘No more shrimping!’’ said Oscar. ‘‘We 
was just landed in New Orleans from a Bremen 
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domineering and dictatorial with Edward; | 
you’re ever so much nicer with him now.’’ 

Charles was touched by that, but he did not 
care to show it. ‘‘Oh, don’t you and Edward 
fool yourselves,’ he said, airily. ‘‘I’ve been 
teaching him to row just the way you’d fatten 
a pig for killing.’’ 

His mother laughed and kissed him. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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were swollen hugely 
with mosquito bites, as | 
: ’ their tongues were with | 
¥ v thirst. If they had known 
the hopelessness of getting 
away unaided they would 
never have plunged into the morass back of 
John-the-Fool. 

Back of our camp, near the scrub-oaks with 
their Spanish moss and the mangrove bushes, 
one of Etienne’s seines was stretched to dry. 
The crew had landed only the day before and 
hung the two thousand feet of gray net back 


affirmed Oscar. ‘‘It stopped when I went out, 
but it’s there in the little oaks at the end of the 
seine drying-frame.’’ 

We went down to the oaks unarmed, and 
casually enough to ease the German boy’s 
fears. The wilderness, indeed, to his town- 
bred and orderly mind, might have presented 
enough dangers with its black moccasins, alli- 
gators, sharks, giant gars and sting-rays in its 
shallow bayous. 

But when we had crunched along the narrow 
shell beach to the oak clump, there was a stir- 
ring in the brush, a clatter of the drift. We 
stopped and peered into the starlit obscurity ; 
then Allen threw a chunk of wood. And at 
that there was a scamper, a scratching up the 
largest of the oaks, and a dim form shot out on 
the branches. Allen started back. 

‘Wildcat !’? he cried. “Or maybe a coon! 
But let’s get the shotgun.’’ 

‘Some beast out of the jungle after the 
sinies,’’ I retorted. (Sinies, by the way, are 
the dried sinews of cattle used as crab bait by 
the Barataria men.) “And whatever it is, it 
must have had a tough old meal.’’ 

Oscar, meanwhile, went nearer and looked 
up. Then he, too, hurled a chunk of drift- 
wood up in the oak scrub. And at that there 
was another swift rush, and straight out from 
the other side of the tree a gray body shot. 
‘*Panther!’”’? Allen and I yelled together. And 


and forth on the flimsy frame, its leads and | our amazement at this was swallowed up in 
floats sagging it to the shells. The marooned | what followed, for the big cat, describing an are 
men were alarmed when we told them it was | in the air, came down on all fours squarely in 


the Cajun captain’s, but we assured them the 
lugger would hardly come for it to-night. She 
was, in fact, becalmed miles away, and all the 
afternoon the German boys slept and ate in our 
camp, after their tough twenty-four hours in 
the swamps. 

At sunset Etienne’s crew pulled the lugger 
with their oars far to the east, where John- 
the-Fool lay, a mere smudge on the swamp- 
shored bay. The castaways breathed easier. 
Paul went down and kicked old Etienne’s seine, 
by way of revenge. ‘ “That old net,’’ said he, 
‘‘owes us enough to get to Kansas—if we could 
only get it oudt!’’ 

Oscar laughed. With all their troubles, the 





ship. We deserted to get out to Paul’s sister in 
Kansas—you know that Kan- 
sas? Ach, if we could only get 


two new young citizens of America, meeting 
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there! Gretchen and Hans, her eee 
man, says what money we could Se ae 
make! And we landed in New oe et 


Orleans, and on the levees a 
man asked us if we didn’t want 
to fish for shrimp down in Bara- 
taria—he, too, tell what money 
a man could make! Ach, every- 
body in this America tell us 
what big money we make—and 
look at us—three months we 
work, and no shoes on our feet ! 
Und that shrimp captain say, 
‘How easy if you take a seine 
share with me—no wages, but 
a share of the catch.’ ’’ 

** Shanghaied!’’ said Allen, 
laughing. ‘‘I’ve been told of 
this before. There’s been more 
than one case down here since 
Lafitte’s pirates gave Barataria 
its bad name a hundred years 
ago. And old Etienne, all the 
Manila men give him wide 
berth. ’’ 

*‘Slaves,’’ cried Oscar, trem- 
blingly, ‘that’s what we were! 
We came down from New 
Orleans without a penny, and 
we work three months. Every 
week old Etienne send the 
shrimp to the factory, and 
every week, when all the seine 
crew gather round after our 
beans,—oh, those beans, three 
times a day !—Captain Etienne, 
he figure oudt: ‘Well, boys, we didn’t make 
much this trip—no prices for shrimp, and all 
this stuff to buy.’ ”’ 

*‘T know the game,’”’ said Allen. ‘‘Every 
man in the company has a share; the lugger is 
counted a share, the seine a share, the captain’s 
wife a share for the cooking, a share for the 
steamer men, and against the catch is charged 
all the expense. And old Etienne juggles the 
account to suit himself—easy, when not one man 
in a hundred of the fishermen can read or write. 
And when he strikes greenhorns like you he 
figures on your ignorance of the shrimp busi- 
ness, and intimidates you when you begin to 
get wise.’’ 

“‘We wise now, I tell you! Last week we 





THEY WERE ALMOST UNABLE TO SPEAK FROM THIRST, 
AND THEIR FEET WERE BLEEDING 


such a rough welcome, stranded, and with 
little knowledge of our tongue, now that their 
stomachs were filled, took the matter with com- 
ical philosophy. 

Allen and I slept soundly in our tent; our 
friends slept under the big net. I was awa- 
kened by an exclamation and a fumbling at the 
flap. Oscar was there, warning me in a scared 
voice. 

‘Some one’s fooling round our camp!’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘Paul’s still asleep, but I heard 
noises in the shells, and went out. I crept 
along the net-rack, and down by the little 
serub-oaks somebody was prowling about. I 
heard him in the trees !’’ 

We were sleepily inclined to stay in our 





owed the seine ninety dollars for our share of 


‘*You get some power into your stroke, but | the grub—and no clothes—nothing! And when 


you haven’t any form,’’ added Edward. 

“A race between you and mother might be 
quite exciting,’’ said Charles. 

‘*Young man,’’ rejoined Mr. Crashaw, with 
dignity, ‘‘I am accustomed to rowing in real 
water in a real boat,—man’s size, too,—a row- 
boat or a dory, and if ever you want to take 
me on in a contest of that sort —’’ 

“We got a rise out of him all right,’’ Charles 
murmured, quite audibly, to Edward. 

“‘Humph !’’ said Mr. Crashaw. ‘‘Humph!’’ 
And he withheld his amused smile until he 
was safely on the stairs. 

It pleased Charles at the end of his vacation 


one man tried to get away across the marsh, 
Etienne and the Chinese mate, they got him 
back with a big pistol, to work out his debt.’’ 
**And all the time,’’ quavered Paul, although 
he had to laugh, ‘ ‘beans and bread—ach! And 


the captain’s wife, she made cake for the island | 


women—and we helped pay for it. And when 
Etienne say we owe ninety dollars and we 
have to stay till it’s worked out, Oscar and I, 
we jump that camp last night.’’ 

**You don’t say,’’ retorted Allen, ‘‘that you 
spent the night in the swamp?’’ 

Oscar nodded. We might have known by a 





single glance at them. Their faces and necks 


blankets. But the German boy was scared, 
and shivering in the chill before dawn. So 
Allen and I crawled out, slapped a few mos- 
| quitoes from our necks, and looked about. 
The long mass of the net on its frame stretched 
along the narrow shell margin of the bay. 
Across this grassy ridge the elevation lowered 
again to the swamp of mangroves, cane, puny, 
moss-hung oaks, and the impassable wilder- 
ness beyond. We could see the white patch 


under the seine marking the mosquito-bar under 


| which Paul slumbered in our blankets. 
| **Come on, then,’? said Allen, ‘‘we’ll see. 
| Oscar, there’s no boat about, so it’s not your 
friend, Etienne. ’’ 

** But I heard something sneaking up,’ 


old Etienne’s mass of seine. 
| He crashed through the flimsy frame upon 
the shells, instinctively closing his claws in the 
; meshes. The next instant he rebounded in a 
whirl and came down again, jerking yards of 
the stuff over him. And the whole long frame 
collapsed just as we heard a howl from up the 
|line. While we stood staring, the panther, 
| which must have partially freed himself, 
| charged up the line of net, sprang again, and 
| alighted not twenty feet from where Paul was 
lighting about in his bar and blankets under 
the seine. 
When we reached the place the cat was on 
its back, kicking and tearing great holes in the 
|net, only to find successive layers. Then it 
would jump and twist, growl- 
ing. Paul, too, was rolled in 
yards of the seine, for the strug- 
gles of the panther drew it tight 
about the boy. ‘Tear at it as 
we might, we could not get him 
out, and he, wildly yelling, 
could not understand what was 
the matter. Another convulsive 
leap of the panther landed him 
not two yards from us. 

‘*Hold on!’’ shouted Allen. 
‘*‘Let me get the gun!’”’ He 
dashed away for the camp. 
But meanwhile the fighting 
panther had dragged the seine 
to the edge of the water, and 
then another leap and twist sent 
himin. Paul, struggling to his 
feet in the shells, was hurled 
down also in the shallows; and 
Oscar and I dashed in to seize 
the seine, for we thought surely 
he would be drowned. But salt 
water had a surprising effect on 
the panther. The minute he 
was beyond his depth he ceased 
tearing at the net, and struggled 
round in circles under it. 

‘* Get the lead-lines and twist 
7em!’’? I shouted. ‘‘ Twist 
hard, and we’ll tighten him in 
it!’? 

Paul had got his panic - 
stricken, yellow head out of the 
net at last. He could hardly 
comprehend our cries; but he 
seized the leaded edges of the 
seine, and when Allen came up we were 
dragging a half-<drowned but very big panther 
ashore. He lay, breathing convulsively, on 
the shells, and before he recovered from the 
water we got the heavy seine haul-ropes about 
his shoulders and hind quarters. The cat, in 
fact, did not recover his fighting strength for 
hours, and then he was helpless. 

When sunrise came we sat about the brute, 
near our camp-fire, all of us bruised, cut by 
| Shells and palmettoes, but with the prisoner 
| safe. I never saw two such excited fellows as 
the German boys. And when Allen and I told 
them we would throw the panther into the 
launch and hurry him off to the city, where he 
| surely could be sold for enough to pay them for 
the three months they had been marooned on 
John-the-Fool Island, they were the happiest 
castaways imaginable. 
| ‘‘Old Etienne’s seine did make a haul for us, 
| after all, eh, Oscar?’’ cried the younger one. 
**But oh, the holes in it! It’s worse than the 
time we got the big shark, and the Cajun taxed 
us four dollars all round to fix it.’’ 

“Ach, we get by Kansas now!’’ shouted 
his friend. ‘‘Und Gretchen’s farm, where her 
man’ll pay us big in the harvest !’’ 

The next week, indeed, we saw them off on 
|a Mississippi packet bound for the promised 
land. A speculative commission man in New 
Orleans had given them a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for the last catch in Etienne’s shrimp-net. 
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ROM the stony or sandy acres of the Atlantic shore, thousands of 
ambitious Americans have turned their faces westward to the promise 


of wealth in the rich heart of the continent. 


They have prospered, and 


made for themselves homes which they love. But do they never miss the 
beauty, the wonder, the magic of the sea? Do they never long for the 
glint of snow-white canvas against water blue as the sky, and listen in vain 


for the beat of the surf upon the shore? This number of The Companion 


bears a message on its cover to all 


who love the sea; above all others, 


perhaps, to those who knew it in their youth, but who see it now only in 
dreams, or on the pictured page. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 

F fresh-air fund projects need any supporting 

arguments, a weighty one is found in the 
announcement that-two hundred and seventy 
little children sent to the country by a New 
York newspaper gained an aggregate of five 
hundred and twenty-five pounds in weight in 
two weeks. 


| women successful in business? Some 
are. Witness the Rhode Island girl who 
took charge of a dairy-farm which was losing 
money, and in spite of heavy handicaps, turned 
it into a prosperous concern. She at least knew 
how to use her college education, and had in 
addition the ‘‘masculine gift’’ of long-headed- 
ness. 


AND reclamation is not such a novelty in 
Europe as it is in this country, but a project 

of unusual proportions is about to be undertaken 
in Germany, where the building of a dike to a 
little group of islands in the North Sea, known 
as the Halligen, will reclaim over half a 
million acres of sea marshes for agricultural 
purposes. 


MMIGRATION, like the tides of the sea, 
ebbs as well as flows. Certain indications 
have led a statistician in the reclamation serv- 
ice, recently, to state that many American 
farmers who have settled in Canada are return- 
ing to the States. Whether or not this move- 
ment is significant remains to be seen. At any 
rate, the amicable relations between the two 
neighbors are not disturbed by a shift. 
VERY pupil of the public schools in Brook- 
“ lyn, New York, is to have the opportunity 
of planting a tree on Arbor Day next year, for 
the owners of a large department store have 
agreed to give to the school board enough trees 
for the purpose, and the board has accepted 
them. This is a commendable way for busi- 
ness men to combine public spirit with their 
advertising. 2 
R. Roosevelt is not the only hunter who 
has lately returned from abroad. Doctor 
Howard, chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
in the Department of Agriculture, has been 
hunting mosquitoes, or rather learning how the 
Italians hunt them in the Roman Campagna. 
He reports a great improvement in the malarial 
conditions, brought about by systematic war on 
the mosquitoes, and will help to plan similar 
work for the Jersey marshes. 
FTER October ist the common drinking- 
cup will not be permitted in Massachusetts. 
The parks, streets, schools and outdoor drink- 
ing-fountains generally will be provided with 
“‘bubblers,’’ and hotels, theaters, railway- 
stations and cars must provide some substitute 
for the old-fashioned common cup, under pen- 


alty of a fine of twenty-five dollars for each |' 


case of neglect. This is in accordance with a 
recent act of the legislature designed to check 
the spread of communicable disease. 


LD-AGE pensions, according to the present 

program of the British government, are to 
be paid to three hundred thousand pauper 
inmates of workhouses, as well as to those who 
have not received public aid. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimates that two million 
tive hundred thousand pounds will be needed 
to meet the new charge upon the treasury; but 
he urges that the transformation of paupers 
into honorable pensioners of the government is 
worth all that it will cost. 


OT long ago there was much surprise mani- 
fested at the announcement that baseballs 
made in Japan are being sold and used in this 
country. Now comes the report that a Jap- 
anese university nine is likely to invade the 
United States next season, to return the visit 
which the University of Wisconsin team made 
to Japan last year, and that which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago boys are to make this fall. 
The great national game of America no longer 
knows such restrictions as boundary-lines or 
oceans. +: 
N a letter to the directors, the defaulting 
cashier of a New York bank says, ‘‘It’s all 


trusted him. The honest man says, ‘“You put 
me on my honor and left none to watch me. 
Therefore I protected your interests with 
greater care than if they had been my own.”’ 
Fortunately the man who proves false when 
trusted is the exception and not the rule. 


* 


PLANS THE GREAT CAMPAIGN. 


One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown. 
Arthur William 0’ Shaughnessy. 


* ¢ 


THE STATE ELECTIONS. 


OVERNORS and other officers are to be 

(; elected in thirty-two states this year, and 

in six other states minor officers only 

are to be chosen. Vermont settles its contest 

first on September 6th. Arkansas and Maine 
follow on September 12th. 

These three September elections are usually 
regarded as prophetic of the outcome of those 
which occur in November. They are useful to 
the student of political affairs, for they indicate 
the extent to which the voters have been influ- 
enced by new issues or by factional disputes 
within the parties. 

National and local issues are inextricably 
united in many states. In Nebraska, for ex- 
ample, the Republican ‘ ‘insurgents’’ are work- 
ing for the indorsement of their views of party 
policy on national questions, but are agreed 
with the regulars on the matter of county op- 
tion in the sale of liquor. The regulation or 
restriction of the liquor business is before the 
voters in one form or another in several West- 
ern and Southern States. 

The political wisdom of giving hearty or 
lukewarm indorsement to President Taft and 
to the new tariff law is dividing the Republi- 
eans in some states. No one can tell whether 
or not the two factions will be brought together 
again before the end of October. 

Legislative seandals in Illinois and in New 
York have weakened the hold of the Republi- 
cans upon these states, and the Democrats are 
demanding that the party be punished for per- 
mitting the abuses. In Ohio, one of the few 
Northern States which has a Democratic gov- 
ernor, the Demoerats are on the defensive, and 
the Republicans must arraign the state admin- 
istration. In the other Northern States this 
duty—and it is a real obligation of the minority 
party—falls upon the Democrats. -Some inde- 
pendents from both parties in Pennsylvania 
have undertaken to arraign both old parties for 
their misdeeds by nominating a state ticket of 
their own. 

In the South the real contest comes in the 
Democratie primaries, for there the nomination 
of a Democrat is followed by his election, since 
there is no real opposition party. 


* 


FOREST AND OTHER FIRES. 

HIS year, as every year, forest fires have 

caused heavy property losses and consid- 

erable suffering here and in Canada. 
Several frontier towns in the Northwest were 
completely wiped out. 

The great cause of the destructive fires which 
form so serious a hindrance to the work of 
reforestation or to the preservation of natural 
woodlands is the railroad and the coal-burning 
locomotive. From one-quarter to nine-tenths 
of such fires originate in this way. It varies 
with seasons and localities. 

The most natural remedy is the oil-burning 
locomotive. Where this has been applied,—in 
certain parts of Maine, the Adirondacks, the 
Southern Pacific lines,—not a single forest fire 
has been traced to a railroad. 

There is need, however, of a more inclusive 
term than forest fires. Perhaps one might say 
rural fires, for in many parts of the country 
where there are no forests, as in the wheat- 
| growing regions, the danger from fire is always 

present, and there, too, the railroad is a menace. 

| The wise farmer leaves broad fire lanes, or fire 
| breaks, of plowed but unplanted land along the 
railroad, if his farm is contiguous. There 
| ought also to be similar breaks between differ- 
| ent parts of the farm, but this precaution is 

seldom taken. 

In Canada the plan is adopted of encircling 
|the national park reservations with treeless 





your fault, anyway, for giving one man charge | belts, made by firing slashings and burning the 


of everything from A to Z.’’ That is the sort 
of logic which is characteristic of the criminal. 
He tries to put the responsibility for his own 
crimes upon the shoulders of the men who 


grass in the winter or spring, when the snow 
prevents the fire from spreading. 

Of those fires which are not caused by the rail- 
roads, a large part are the result of carelessness 





c¢* wanton mischief on the part of campers. 
For that there is no excuse. No one is entitled 
to the freedom of the woods who has not 
learned that a camp-fire ought never to be built 
except on a place cleared for it, or on a ledge; 
that it ought to be watched closely while it is 
burning, and that the campers should not leave 
the spot until all the embers have been raked 
together and the last spark stamped out, or 
earth or water thrown over them. 


* ¢ 


LEARN YOUR OWN WORK. 


He who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


Lowell. 
¢* 


“THE PRIDE OF THE WORKROOM.” 

ROSPERITY no more secures happiness 
p and influence than June insures sunshine. 

Apart from that spiritual state which 
makes for peace, the actual contentment of men 
and women in our world is chiefly founded upon 
their relation to work. The idler is always 
wretched. The worker, as Ruskin and Carlyle 
persistently taught, is truly enviable when he 
has work, when he feels it fairly within his 
powers, and when he takes pride in his per- 
formance of it, and then only. 

A story of victory in the face of apparent 
failure may be read by the student of human 
history in an obscure paragraph of an English 
newspaper, setting forth an inquiry by a coro- 
ner’s court into the death of an old dressmaker 
who had been run over on a London street. 

Mary Anne Bruce was seventy years old, 
and lived with her sister in Poplar. She left 
home daily at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and reached there about nine at night. She 
had a small old-age pension, and earned eight 
or nine shillings a week. Her entire income 
during her many years of sewing had probably 


been equal in its buying power in an American | 


city to less than five dollars a week. 

But this slender dole of shillings, contrasting 
with the long hours of work, was not the 
whole story of the dressmaker’s life. Witnesses 
further testified that she had been employed by 
one firm for forty years, that she was “the 
pride of the workroom,’’ and that all the em- 
ployés were *‘much upset’’-on hearing of her 
death. So the quaint tribute runs. 

Forty years of toil, and then sudden death 
overtaking age and unguarded weakness! It 
is a grim and gloomy record in the newspaper 
history of an ambitious, money - loving age. 
But she was ‘‘the pride of the workroom,’’ 
and her fellow workers loved her. That is 
surely writ large in the Great Book of Heroic 
Deeds. For this woman, as for another faith- 
ful soul, it may be said that as she passed over, 
the trumpets sounded a great blast upen the 
other side. Thus conquerors come home! 


*® © 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 
O general is the interest in England in the 
S question of woman suffrage that the Lon- 
don Times devoted nearly four columns to 
recording the ayes and noes in the House of 
Commons on the second reading of what was 
called the conciliation bill, and on the motion 

to refer it to a committee of the whole House. 

The bill extends the privilege of the suffrage 
to women householders and to women occupiers 
of premises valued at ten pounds a year. It is 
estimated that its passage would enable about a 
million women to vote. Nine-tenths of them 
would be householders, and the rest would be 
small shopkeepers, typewriters, and the like, 
who rent offices that cost them ten pounds a 
year. Joint occupiers of rented premises would 
also be allowed a vote, provided each had a 
ten- pound interest in the premises. These 
provisions would make it possible for a sailor 
or travelling man to have his house rented in 
his wife’s name, so that she might vote in his 
absence. 

The bill was advanced to a second reading 
by a majority of a hundred and ten, composed 
of members of all parties. The cabinet itself 
was divided, fifteen ministers voting for the 
bill, and sixteen, including the prime minister 
and Mr. Churchill, voting against it. Nine 
former Conservative ministers supported it, 
including Mr. Balfour, the last Conservative 
premier, and twelve opposed it. This result is 
what might be expected, for the cabinet has not 
made it a party measure. 

The vote to give the bill a second reading 
meant simply an acceptance of the principle of 
the bill. The vote to refer it to a committee of 
the whole House practically kills the measure 
for this session, as it cannot be considered un- 
less the government provides time for that 
purpose, which it is by no means likely to do. 


* 


AMERICAN HOMOGENEITY. 
HEN President Taft made his trip 
along the beautiful coast of Maine last 
month he told the people of Eastport 
that their city was the fourth corner of the 
country which he had visited, the others being 
Seattle, San Diego and Tampa. Said the 
President, ‘‘I have found the same people, 
the same patriotic spirit, the same progressive 
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civilization at each of these four points, and 
also between them.’’ 

The President thus called attention to a for- 
tunate condition which exists in no other 
country approaching this in size, and which is 
one of the greatest sources of strength possessed 
by our republic. Years ago Mr. Bryce pointed 
out homogeneity as a leading and distinguishing 
characteristic of American life. 

There is far less difference of language 
between Maine and Texas than exists in 
' neighboring counties in England, smaller vari- 
| ations of styles and customs in Connecticut and 
California than there are in adjoining provinces 
| of France. In different sections of the German 
| Empire there are the brands of various nation- 

alities, and the Castilian and the Andalusian 
| have little in common, except their religion and 
the flag of Spain. 

| But in the United States there is more than 
a political unity binding North, South, East 
and West into an indivisible whole. Sectional 
differences have existed, and local issues some- 
times arise, but all the land has common tradi- 
tions, common aspirations, common interests, 
and common methods of thought, speech and 
| conduct. 

| In this happy condition of things there is a 
bulwark of safety for the republic, and the 
surest guarantee of its perpetuity. Such is the 
genius of American institutions that the flood 
| of immigration has no appreciable effect upon 
| the homogeneity of American life. The ‘‘melt- 
| ing-pot’’ process is so complete that the immi- 
| grant’s children, or grandchildren at the latest, 
| resent any insinuation that they are not as 
truly American as the descendants of the 
Puritans and the Cavaliers. 








* * 


| CAMP AND SCHOOL. 

EYOND computation is the vast army of 
B those who have been camping out during 
a part or the whole of the past two months. 

In recent years the lure of summer life in the 
open has been so generally recognized and 
yielded to that the shores of ocean, lake and 
river, the mountain slopes and the quiet nooks 
in all parts of the land are dotted with thou- 
sands of white tents and simple shacks, where 
life is lived in wholesome fashion, close to the 
heart of nature. 

The camping army includes all ages and both 
sexes, but by far the most are boys and young 
men. In behalf of this class there has been 
developed the summer camp which is a school 
as wellasacamp. It is not that any boy fails 
| to learn much when camping out, but in addi- 
| tion to the practical things of woods and water, 
the fascinating lore of nature and the self-reli- 
ance which comes from living in isolation and 
in a primitive way, there is also a need that 
many boys keep along at the work which they 
did—or failed to do—before the schools and 
colleges closed in June. 

So vacation play and body-building are com- 
bined with vacation work and brain-building 
in hundreds and hundreds of these camps, but 
the study is done under such pleasant condi- 
tions that the teachers and pupils cannot find it 
irksome. No doubt it is to be regretted that not 
all boys can do in term-time all that the cur- 
riculum calls for, but since this never has been 
done and never will be done by all boys, the 
combination of summer camp and school is 
an inspired solution of the problem. 
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ELGOLAND, which was ceded to Germany 

by Great Britain in 1890, did not become wholly 
German till July 1st of the present year. The 
treaty of cession provided that the inhabitants 
should have the privilege of electing whether they 
should be British or German subjects. Those who 
chose to be German were to be exempt from mil- 
itary service. Their children, however, were to 
be subject to the ordinary German laws. The 
boys born in the first year after the treaty are now 
approaching twenty years of age, and are becom- 
ing liable to military service. The island has also 
just been included in the Imperial Customs Union, 
and Prussia is relieved of the necessity of paying 
into the federal treasury a sum agreed upon as 
the fair amount of tariff tax on the Helgoland 
imports. The cession of Helgoland, it will be 
remembered, was part of the price paid by the 
British for German recognition of their protect- 
orate over Zanzibar. 


HE counting of people is not the only census 
this year. The American Bison Society has 
been making a count of the buffalo in the various 
reservations and parks, and announces that there 
are now two thousand one hundred and eight of 
them. It is a small total in comparison with the 
millions which once roamed the plains, but it is a 
substantial increase over a few years ago, and 
shows that there is no immediate danger of the 
extinction of this noble American animal. The 
government now owns three good-sized herds. 
An eighteen-thousand-acre pasture has just been 
set apart in Montana for one of the herds. 
NLY a few years ago artificial ice was nothing 
more than an interesting scientific experi- 
ment, but it has now become a commercial reality 
in almost all the large cities. Not only do hun- 
dreds of great industrial establishments, manu- 
facturing concerns and large hotels have plants 
for the making of their own ice, but a large part 
of the ice placed in the family refrigerators is the 
product of an ice factory. In Chicago there are 
seven such factories, which have a combined capac- 
ity of over one thousand tons daily. Artificial ice 




















is cleaner and purer than natural ice, but it cannot 
yet be made so cheaply as ice can be harvested 
and stored in winter on a lake or river and shipped 
in the following summer to the neighboring or 
distant city. Yet the artificial ice industry has had 
a serious effect on the annual harvest upon the 
Hudson and the Kennebec, long famed as the 
leading sources of supply for the, great cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard. The making of artificial 
ice is a simple process. The factory consists of a 
power plant which contains the ammonia com- 
pressors and the brine vats, the great freezing 
tank and the storage-room for the manufactured 
ice. The freezing process requires from thirty- 
six to forty-two hours. The water is frozen in 
cans of the required size of the ice cake, the cans 
are placed in a tank which is filled with a brine 
composed of calcium chlorid and water, and 
through the tank are run the ammonia coils. 


* ¢ 


A SOUTHERN CORN -SHUCKING. 


ERY different from the New England husking- 

bee, so often celebrated in prose and poetry, 
—every schoolgirl will remember Whittier’s 
charming picture of such a festivity in ‘‘Mabel 
Martin,’”’—is the old-time negro corn-shucking de- 
scribed in the recent “Autobiography of Marion 
Harland.” 

“Boards covered with straw were the base of 
the mighty pyramid of corn in the open space be- 
tween the kitchen yard and the stables. Straw 
was strewed about the heap to a distance of 
twenty or thirty feet, and here the men of the 
party assembled, sitting flat on the padded earth. 
The evening was bland and the moon was at the 
full. About the doors of kitchen and laundry 
fluttered the dusky belles who had accompanied 
the shuckers. 

“The top of the heap was taken by the biggest 
man present and the best singer. From his emi- 
nence he tossed down the hooded ears to the 
waiting hands, that caught them as they hurtled 
through the air, and stripped them in a twinkling. 
As he tossed he sang, the others catching up the 
chorus with a will. Hands and voices kept perfect 
time. One famous corn-shucker’s song was en- 
cored vociferously. It began: 

“My cow Maria 
She fell in de fire. 
Chorus: 
Go de corn! go de corn! 
And Dick he said, 
‘Dis cow done daid!’ 
(Go de corn!)’’ 

Each ensuing verse described the use made of 
some portion of the deceased Maria’s anatomy,— 
her hoof for a cup, her hide for a wagon-cover, her 
ribs to hold the cover up, her tail for a whip, and 
so on,—with the inevitable refrain of “‘Go de corn!” 
until she was entirely disposed of to such good 
advantage she must have been worth twice as 
much dead as alive. 

A noble feast followed the shucking: a ham bal- 
anced by a shoulder, with side-dishes of sausage, 
chine, spareribs, fried chicken, huge piles of corn 
and wheat bread, mince and potato pies, several 
kinds of preserves, and hot coffee. The daughters 
of the house, who had helped lay the table, and 
for a time remained to watch the fun, had been 
long abed before it was ended. Peeping from 
their chamber, they watched the dispersal of the 
shuckers, the girls giggling and gurgling and 
putting on small airs of elegance copied from their 
mistresses, and their cavaliers gallantly attending 
them. Immediately below the window a dandy 
coachman bowed almost double before a pretty 
young mulatto in a searlet frock. 

“Ts all de ladies ockerpied wid gentlemen?” he 
called perfunctorily over his shoulder; then ingra- 
tiatingly to the coy belle, “Miss Archer, is you 
ockerpied ?” 

Miss Archer admitted with coquettish titters 
that she was not. 

“Then,” he urged, crooking a persuasive elbow, 
“jes’ hook on hyar, won’t you?” 

“Hooked” and happy, they, too, disappeared, 
and the shucking-party was over. 


* ¢ 


“SISTERS UNDER THEIR SKINS.” 


OMEHOW “other people” had never counted 

for very much with her, and by “other people” 
Mrs. Enfield meant all humanity outside her 
immediate interest. She was fond of her friends, 
cordial in her particular set, gave generously to 
public charities, and spent the uttermost love of 
her heart upon her own family, but for the world 
outside, “the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker,” the souls and bodies that worked 
and toiled and built up her life into a thing of 
beauty, she thought of very little; they were just 
“people to pay, people to give things to.” And 
somehow, so closely knit had been her happiness, 
so jealously had fate seemed to guard her posses- 
sions, that she had believed implicitly that misfor- 
tune paid her the compliment of forgetting her. 
And now this happy security was gone. Her son, 
her only son, a junior in college, was dangerously 
ill with searlet fever in the hospital. He might die, 
and she could not be with him to help him bear the 
pain; help him as she had always helped him all 
his life. 

She stood at the window with her wraps on, 
waiting for the carriage to come, the carriage that 
was to take her not to her boy, but to where she 
could sit and wait and wait the day through and 
get news of him. Suddenly she was aware that 
one of the maids stood beside her. 

“Mrs, Enfield,” the girl began, ‘‘there’s a woman 
at the door asking for you —” 

“TI can’t see her,” answered Mrs. Enfield, eurtly. 

“But,” the girl hesitated, then went on boldly, 
“if you please, Mrs. Enfield, she’s the woman who 
does up Miss Elise’s lingerie waists, and she says 
is about her son. He’s in Mr. Jack’s class in 
college, and he’s got the fever, too.” 

Mrs. Enfield spoke abruptly: “Let her come 
up,” she said. After all, it was only for a moment. 
She turned to meet the wistful look of a faded 
little woman, and saw that the woman’s eyes were 
as reddened by tears as her own. 

“You don’t know me, Mrs. Enfield,” the woman 
began, timidly, “but I’ve done your fine laundry 





work for the last two years. And I came to-day | 
to see if you would let me have’’—she hesitated— 

“a little money in advance. I'll work it out. My 

boy’s sick, too, and I want Philip to have flowers | 
and things—like your son. Oh, he’s awful sick! | 
Perhaps he’ll die; perhaps he won’t know I sent | 
them, but I want him to have them just the same. 
I’m going to walk up there now.” | 

A great warm wave of comprehending pity swept 
over Mrs. Enfield’s heart, and melted it. She put 
both arms round Mrs. Lane’s thin, bent shoulders. | 

“Will you drive up with me?” she asked, gently. 
“I’m going to my boy, too. And we'll stop at the 
florist’s for the ‘flowers and things.’ ” 

Together they went, and to be perfectly frank, 
together they sat hand in hand and cried with 
each other as only mothers ever do. And when 
the crisis was safely over, not a trace of worldly 
barriers was left between them. They had seen 
each other’s naked souls. 

“They’ve worked so hard to get Philip through | 
college,” Mrs. Enfield said, as she talked matters 
over with her husband. “Just think, he sawed 
wood for us all winter, and 1 never knewit! Oh, 
I do think she’s the most interesting woman I ever 
met!” 

“ They’re real people, Mary, and you're just 
finding it out,” replied Mr. Enfield, gravely. Then, 
teasingly, he misquoted his favorite Kipling: 





“When it comes to a son in the case, 
They're like as a row of pins— 
For the colonel’s lady an’ Judy O'Grady 
Are sisters under their skins!” | 
| 


“Yes, ‘sisters under their skins,’ repeated Mrs. 
Enfield, thoughtfully. ; | 


* ¢ 


HIS OWN BOY. 
HE true soldier sinks the personal into the 
professional. Sometimes this is a terrible test, | 
as in the following incident taken from Jefferson 
Davis’s article on Robert E. Lee. When Lee was on | 
duty in South Carolina and Georgia, his youngest 
son, Robert, a mere boy, left school, went to Rich- 
mond, and announced his purpose to enter the 
army. Says Mr. Davis: 

His elder brother, Custis, was a member of my | 
staff, and we agreed that it was useless to send 
the boy back to school, and hé would not wait for 
his father’s return. So we selected a battery or- | 
ganized in Richmond, and sent Robert to join it. 

General Lee told me that at the Battle of Sharps- 
burg this battery suffered so much that it had to 
be withdrawn for-repairs and for fresh horses, 
but as no reserve troops were available, as soon 
as it was made useful it was ordered forward 
again. : 

As the battery passed him, a boy, mounted as 
— of a gun, and much stained with powder, 
said: 

“Are you going to put us in again, general?” 

After replying in the affirmative, struck by 
something In the voice of the boy, Lee said: 

“Whose son are you?” 

“Tam Robby,” answered the lad. 

“God bless you, my boy!” replied Lee. 
must go in.” 


“You 
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HE TRIED FORTY-EIGHT TIMES. 
ERSISTENCE—not obstinacy—is a prime 
requisite in other professions than journalism. 

The story is going the rounds in the newspapers 
that Winston Churchill, during a political cam- 
paign in London, wholly unconsciously praised a 
certain American journalist for just this quality. 
Noless than forty-seven American correspondents, 
he said, had called on him at the board of trade 
offices for an interview on the American tariff. 

None of them had sufficiently good credentials, 
and Mr. Churchill refused to see them. Finally 
a correspondent came from Mr. Lloyd-George, 
and Mr. Churchill saw him gladly. 

“Do you know,” he said to the youn 
I have refused to see forty-seven 0 
patriots on this very subject?” 

“IT ought to know it,” said the correspondent, 
“for I’m the whole forty-seven.” 


man, “‘that 
your com- 
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A DOUBLE ADVANTAGE. 

T rarely happens in every-day life that any one 

has the privilege of testing the old adage of 
“killing two birds with one stone” so thoroughly 
as the hero of the following aneedote. Charles 
Godfrey Leland is responsible for it. 

I once knew a gentleman named Stewart, he 
wrote. While camping out, en route, and in a 
tent with him, it chanced that among the other 
gentlemen who had tented with us there were two 
terrible snorers. 

Now Mr. Stewart had heard that you may stop 
a man’s snoring by —? and here was a 
wonderful opportunity. So waited until one 
man was coming down with his snore, diminuendo, 
and the other was rising, crescendo, and at the 
exact point of intersection, moderato, I blew my 
ear-whistle, and so got both birds at one shot. 
stopped them both. 

* «¢ 


A CERTAIN SHYNESS. 
REPROOF tactfully conveyed was suggested 
when Lord Kitchener visited an out-of-the-way 

district in India where a new fort had been erected. 
He was astonished to find that it was commanded 
by a hill close by. ‘I congratulate you, colonel,” 
said Kitchener to the officer who had selected the 
site. “It’s a capital fort. And how soon do you 
begin to remove the hill?” 

A fashionable photographer, however, has un- 
doubtedly achieved the pinnacle of tact ful achieve- 
ment. A woman with a decided squint came to 
him for a photograph. 

“Will you permit me,” he said, promptly, ‘to 
take your portrait in profile? There is a certain 
shyness about one of your eyes which is as difficult 
in art as it is fascinating in nature.” 


* * 


UNDYING CHARM. 
ORAH had lived as parlor maid in an artistie 
family for six months. It seemed to Miss 
Aurelia only natural that Norah should have de- 
veloped some love of art in that time. One day 
she discovered the little maid, dust-cloth in hand, 
gazing at the Venus of Milo. 
“Do you like her best of all, Norah?” asked 
Miss Aurelia. 
“Sure an’ I do, miss,” said Norah, warmly. “She 
may not look quite so nate wid her arrms gone, 





but she’s so aisy to doost, I fair love her!” 
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If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves and brain, and 
induces refreshing sleep. {Adr. 


~ ile a 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


Makes Home Happy 
Restores Cage Bird 
to health and song. 


ANNA 


The Canaries* Delight 
Restores the feathers 

Suld by Druggists Mailed for 15 cents 
KIRD FOOD COMPANY, No. 8d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secret of the Harts 
Is the Joy of Birds 
Makes Canaries Sing 


IRDY 


Relished by Mocking 
and all other Birds 


400 N 








deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {[Ade. 
100 diff. scarce Shanghai, Honduras, etc., 


ST. MPS only 6c. diff. U.8., only 30c., big bar- 


gain! 1000 finely mixed, lic. Hundreds of bargains! 
Agts. wtd. 50%. List free. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Se WE SHIP o» APPROVAL 

















without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our umAcard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 
Do not buy 
FACTORY PRICES 2 isc‘ 
a pair of tires from any one at any price 
until you write for ourlarge Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful propesition oO 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
everywhere are 
RIDER AGENTS sotios 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 


We Sel! cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, 


~ 


fl 
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' Cogpter Brake rear 
wheel lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aad/ usuad 
prices 3 Not Wait; write éo-day for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.S50,Chicago 













INUTE 


te 

aploca 
Adapted to the greatest variety 
of uses of any dessert prepara- 
tion ever offered. Lends itself 
to all sorts of delightful combi- 
nations with the different fruits 
and flavors. Requires no soak- 
ing. Quickly cooked. 


Sample Free. 
Enough to Make One Pint. 
The Minuteman Cook Book which. we send 
free with sample contains tested recipes for 
2% splendid Tapioca desserts. 

Minute Tapioca Co., 98 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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One Touch of Mennen’s Soothes 
the Whole World’s Skin 
Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing and 
unburn; orizes perspiration. or overa 
quarter of a century it has been the standard 
toilet preparation. emember to ask for 

Mennen’s, and accept no substitute. 
Sample box for 2c stamp 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 














Annihilator 
of Space 


To be within arm’s reach of 
distant cities it is only necessary 
to be within arm's reach of a Bell 
Telephone. It annihilates space 
and provides instantaneous com- 
munication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries 
to a telephone system as it is 
now understood and demanded. 
Every community is a center 
from which people desire com- 
munication in every direction, 
always with contiguous territory, 
often with distant points. Each 
individual user may at any 
moment need the long distance 
lines which radiate from his local 
center. 
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Stenciling Outfit. 


HE art of Stenciling, which consists 

in printing by hand on walls, fabrics 
and other materials, through the use 
of a stencil plate, has become a most 
popular handicraft. ‘This stencil plate 
consists of a prepared paper having a 
cut-out design. By brushing a color 
through these perforations, the design 
is transferred upon the material desired. 
The charm of this work consists in the 
simplicity of its application, also in its 
adaptability for a wide range of deco- 
rative effects. By means of cut-work 
patterns and a brush and paint a colored 
repeating design can be transferred to 
table covers, bed spreads, wall papers, 
lambrequins, scarfs, curtains and other 
fabrics. Our Stenciling Outfit consists 
of 1 Stencil Brush, 6 Stencil 
Colors, 1 bottle Stencil Medium, 4 
Stencil Cut-Work Designs, and Book- 
let of Instructions. 


tubes 





Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 15 cts. 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price of Outfit $1.00, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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An exchange which is purely 


local has a certain value. If, in 
addition to its local connections, 
it has connections with other 
contiguous localities, it has a 
largely increased value. 


If it is universal in its connec- 
tions and inter-communications, 
it is indispensable to all those 
whose social or business relations 
are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which 
undertakes to meet the full re- 
quirements of the public must 
cover with its exchanges and 
connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


the business man to-day. 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATE 


One Policy, 





One System, 


D COMPANIES 


Universal Service. 











The Outpost 





(By Isabel Ecclestone Mackay { 





k gee sweet west wind, the prairie school a break 
in the yellow wheat, 

The prairie trail that wanders by to the place 
where the four winds meet— 

A trail with never an end at all to the eager 
children’s feet. 


A rain-washed sky, the morning sun, a laugh 
along the trail, 

A call as clear as a thrush’s note, the clink of a 
dinner-pail— 

(Hark to the army, coming fast through the 
future’s rending veil!) 


A little patch of well-tramped earth, a saucy 
gopher near, 

And teacher waiting on the steps, her kind eyes 
brave and clear; 

A rough-cut pole where the flag flies up to a shrill- 
voiced children’s cheer. 


An open door where the breeze steals in and by 
and by the sun— 

And one and one are two, you know, that’s how 
the world is won, 

For two and two make four—ah me, how quickly 
school is done! 


The frost, the snow! The prairie school when the 
wild north wind breaks free, 

A tiny dot on the white that lies as wide as eye 
can see— 

A little bit of the Always Was on the field of the 
great To Be. 


The fore-guard 


So lies the outpost of the world! 
of an age 

Whose destiny no man may know, whose strength 
no man can gage, 

The writing of an unseen hand upon an unmarked 
page! 


* ¢ 


SHUT IN. 


T was all the harder for 

| Emma Robinson to be shut 

in, for she had just got out. 
Her years in college had been 
completed amid some real dif- 
ficulties, and the work to 
which she had been looking 
forward seemed very inviting; but she had 
hardly begun her duties when her strength 
gave out and the dream of years was indefinitely 
postponed, just when it had begun to make 
itself real. 

From her window in the hospital she looked 
across the intervening roofs toward the tene- 
ments where her social work had been, and 
thought of the little children whom she had 
loved and who loved her, for whose sake she 
had undertaken a labor so speedily interrupted. 
All at once she had joined the numbers of the 
‘shut in.’’ 

To be shut in is bad enough when one is 
old, and ambition and hope lie in the past. It 
is far more disappointing when one’s life lies 
ahead of one, and one’s whole being throbs 
with expectancy and desire. It was at this 
time that a suggestion of comfort came in the 
words of a Bible verse—‘‘And the Lord shut 
him in.’’ So Noah was an early member of 
the ‘‘Shut-in Society’’! 

There was something that roused a momen- 
tary resentment in the affirmation that the Lord 
Himself shut in His servant. Was God, then, 
the author of our misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments? If so, why? If not, why did He 
permit them? 

These questions, that yielded little comfort, 
gave way, in time, to other thoughts. What- 
ever the relation of God to the causes of our 
misfortunes, His presence in the midst of them 
is the ground for comfort. When God shut His 
servant in, He entered with him, and remained 
till the storm was over. 

We are in the habit of charging to God many 
of the results of our own sins and follies. 
Largely, the doors that are shut before or upon 
us are closed by our own unwisdom or worse. 
Nevertheless, some doors are shut, in which 
we can see no other hand than that of an in- 
scrutable providence. 

It is not pleasant to be shut in; but if the 
Lord shuts us in, the imprisonment can never 
be intolerable, and must yield sources of unex- 
pected consolation. It is good to remember 
that the ark is God’s, and even the flood is sub- 
ject to His control. 

The sources of comfort in the case of this 
young girl were not long in disclosing them- 
selves. After the first restless days came new 
sensations of peace and trust. With these bless- 
ings from within came others from without— 
expressions of sympathy, tokens of kindness 
and assurances of affectionate remembrance. 
Neither God nor Emma Robinson’s friends had 
forgotten her ; being shut in was not so terrible, 
after all. It was only when she looked for- 
ward, and thought of interrupted plans and 
disappointed hopes that the imprisonment 





seemed a calamity, and even in this there was 
a new lesson of trust from day to day. So 





into her window, as into that of the ark, the 
dove of peace returned. 

Many people, sad and disappointed, are com- 
pelled to see from a window the passing by of 
a world in whose activities they no longer 
share. It may be that some of them will find 


comfort in the reflections of one of their own- 


number. If the Lord shuts them in, the Lord 
Himself can open the door. Meantime, there 
is light through the window on the sunrise side 
of the room. And often at eventide the dove 
of peace returns. 


* 


AN OLD-TIME BUFFALO-HUNT. 


URING the middle of the last century there 
D lived on the plains of the Northwest, be- 

tween the Red River of the North and the 
Rocky Mountains, an exceedingly interesting 
group of people—the Red River half-breeds. They 
were excellent hunters, according to a distin- 
guished contributor to Yorest and Stream, splendid 
plainsmen, and able to support themselves and 
their families on the prairie by hunting the buffalo. 
It was between 1850 and 1870 that the Red River 
half-breeds attained their greatest fame as buffalo- 
hunters. Each spring they gathered at Fort 
Garry, now Winnipeg, for their long journey 
across the plains, where they killed great numbers 
of buffalo, dried the meat, and made pemmican 
for sale and for winter subsistence. The women 
dressed the hides, which were sold to the Hudson 
Bay Company. 


The cost of one of these hunting trips, in which 
fifteen or sixteen hundred persons k part, was 
great—not less than twenty-four thousand pounds 
or one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. The 
hunting-grounds extend from the Saskatche- 
wan, on the north, southward sometimes as far as 
the Yellowstone River. They followed the buffalo 
wherever they were, and took with them their 
whole families and all their worldly possessions, 
transported in the famous Red River carts. 

When the buffalo were found, if the situation was 
favorable, a ‘‘surround” was made. As the band 
of hunters drew near, the buffalo, with tails on 
end, rushed off in headlong flight. Presently the 
swiftest horses began to overtake them and to 
disappear in the dust kicked up by the flying herd. 
The noise and confusion caused by the running 
animals were astonishing. A thick cloud of dust 
hung over the scene, the air was full of pebbles 
and sand, kicked up by the hurrying feet, shots 
began to be heard, and presently the prairie was 
strewn with brown ies. 

In such a race the men rode their best horses, 
trained buffalo-runners, as experienced as their 
masters in picking out the best animals, in avoid- 
ing the holes and obstacles which lay everywhere 
on the prairie, in avoiding also the charge of angry 
animals that they overtook and passed. Really, 
the experienced rider paid no attention to his 
horse, and merely loaded, fired and reloaded until 
the chase was over. 

Nearly all these men used muzzle-loading flint- 
lock guns. Their bullets were carried in their 
mouths, the powder was in a cowhorn hung under 
the right arm. They loaded on the run, spat a ball 
into the muzzle, jarred the gun-stock against the 
saddle or with the hand, threw some priming into 
the pan and fired. 

Accidents were frequent. Horses fell or were 
caught by the buffalo and killed ; guns burst ; some- 
times men were shot. By bursting guns men lost 
hands, arms, and sometimes even their lives, and 
Indian hunters have told of men falling from their 
horses in such a way that whip-stocks, arrows, 
bows and even guns were driven through their 


es. 

When the chase was ended, the hunters returned 
over the buffalo-strewn prairie to identify the 
animals that each had killed. This seems a most 
perplexing operation to indoor people. 

Imagine four hundred horsemen entering at full 
speed a herd of some thousands of buffalo, all in 
rapid motion. Riders in clouds of dust and vol- 
umes of smoke, which darken the air, crossing 
and recrossing each other in every direction ; shots 
on the right, on the left, behind, before, here, 
there, two, three, a dozen at a time, everywhere 
in close succession or at the same moment. 

Horses stumbling, riders falling, dead and 
wounded animals tumbling here and there, one 
over the other; and this zigzag and bewildering 
mélée continued for an hour or more in wild con- 
fusion, and yet, from practise, so keen was the 
eve. 80 correct the judgment of the hunter and so 
discriminating his a that after Petting to 
the end of the race he could not only tell the num- 
ber of animals he had shot down, but the pean 
in which each lay,—on the right or the left side,— 
the spot where the shot hit and the direction of 
the ball, but also retrace his way, step by step, 
through the whole race, and recognize without the 
least hesitation or difficulty every animal he had 
had the fortune to kill. 

A hunter was asked how it was possible that 
each could know his own animals in such a mé- 
lange. He answered by pees this question: 

“Suppose,” said he, “that four hundred learned 
persons all wrote words here and there on the 
same sheet of paper, would not each be able to 


point out his own handwriting?” 
“ 
| marked Mrs. Bilkins, as she took a chair. It 
seemed that her husband had paid a jeweler 
to repair the clock, but that it ran only two days 
and then stopped. The jeweler, Mrs. Bilkins went 
on, had a new automobile which took most of his 
attention. In fact, Mrs. Bilkins concluded, she 
would not trust him to fix a wheelbarrow, let alone 
a clock, because it was almost certain that the 
timepiece in question was absolutely ruined. Thus 
began the conversation which is reported in the 


Chicago News. 


“All these workmen are dmely 
agreed Mrs. Cumback. “We had a 
the other day to fix a er. My niece hap- 
pened to be in the house, and, as you know, she’s 
a very talkative girl, and the plumber spent so 
much time talking with her that I had to tell him 
that it was the water-pipe and not the niece he 
was here to interview. Anyhow, it took him six 
hours to fix that pipe, and the next day it was 
leaking as badly asever. I had another plumber 
come and fix it for good. 

“It’s simply disgraceful the way workmen fool 
away time when you have to employ them,’ de- 
clared Mrs. Cumback. “I hired a man a while 
ago to paint the wood-shed. I wanted it painted 
an ordinary red, but he stood and argued about it 
till I lost my temper. He said it would be ve 
bad to paint it red, for there were lilac bushes all 
around it, and when they were in bloom they 
wouldn’t harmonize.” 

“That’s the | with these men,” said Mrs. 
Bilkins. “If you’ll let them stand and talk, they’ll 
never get anything done. You simply have to 
take the law into your own hands if you want 
them to earn their money. I had a man hired to 
Saw wood a few weeks ago, when everybody was 
talking about the comet. When he came to go to 





* 


KEEPING BUSY. 
JUST dropped in to see what time it is,” re- 


scandalous,” 
lumber here 
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work he seemed so intelligent that I couldn’t help 
wondering how such a man ever got down to 
sawing wood fora dollaraday. But I soon under- 
stood. He didn’t give his attention to his work. 
He had to talk about nebular hypotheses, and 
a 9 like that. Oh, he was useless!” 

“Thad a man here a few days 7 to take up a 
carpet and clean it,” observed Mrs, Cumback, 
“and once when I had to go to the neighbor’s for 
a few minutes I found that man sitting at the 
piano, picking out the tune of ‘The Danube River’ 
with one finger. And he wasn’t at all embar- 
rassed. Not a bit!” 

“Well, that’s the way,” said Mrs. Bilkins, re- 
flectively. “Now I must be going, as I’m bakin 
pies to-day. Odear, what was it Il came over for? 

“I’m sure I don’t know what it was. Let’s see 
what we have been talking about. Carpets — 

ianos—water-pipes—clocks—oh, yes! You wanted 
he correct time. It’s a quarter to eleven.” 


“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Bilkins. “I 
had no idea I was staying so long.” 





@y Pauline Carrington Bouvé 


EYES of dusky night, that see so much, 

Ye are too far off, looking calmly down 
Upon the sleep-stilled village, farm and town, 
To comfort men who need the human touch! 
For unwinged creatures, walking with a crutch, 
Are better guided by love’s smile or frown— 
The hearth-glint on her slipper, needle, gown, 
The dear, familiar things we strive to clutch! 
We turn, O stars, from your far distant glances 
To nearer eyes, less bright, but kindlier far— 
Beacons of youth’s long dreams and childhood’s 

fancies, 

Which no eclipse can ever wholly mar; 
For while life’s pageant halts, recedes, advances— 
The lamplights shine where homes of toilers are! 


* ¢ 


AN UNEXPECTED TURNING. 


8 the obliging boarder came into the room one 

A stormy morning, all the faces turned toward 

her assumed a look of disappointment. “I 

see you aren’t going down to the library as usual,” 

said Mrs. Cramer, in a tone of unmistakable re- 

gret, “at least not as early as you generally do. 
I notice you haven’t your hat on.” 


*‘No, my hat isn’t on, and it won’t be this morn- 
ing,” said the obliging boarder, as she drew out 
her chair. “‘What—” She gazed down at a flat 
package which occupied her seat. 

“That’s mine,” said the medical student, hastily 
removing his property. “I~—I just put it there, 
thinking—it’s nothing at all, really. id you have 
a gi ime at the outdoor party yesterday after- 
noon and last evening? You look a little tired.” 

“1 am tired,” said the obliging boarder ; ‘‘that’s 
the reason I’m not going out this morning. I 
lugged heavy things around yesterday, and it was 
—s wraps and bundles I lugged, and it was 


ot. 

“Why, I thought you didn’t even take a scarf, 
on account of the warmth,” said Miss Grew, the 
artistic boarder. “Did you buy lem = Was there 
a fair connected with it? I thought it was to be a 
Play, and refreshments.” 

“It was,” said the obliging boarder. “But I 
carried Marion Heald’s umbrella, because she had 
come so far and thought it might rain, and she 
had her rubbers and a raincoat besides, and I had 
nothing—then. 

“Next, Frances Carter pre me a loaf of pound- 
cake she’d bought to take home to her mother; 
she, herself, kept the box of candy, so of course 
that was not much to expect of a friend. 

“Then the Granger twins, who were to take 
part in the play. wore their lovely new oper. 
cloaks, and as they said, there really was nobody 
else with whom they felt it would be all right to 
leave them, I being a sort of cousin; and Genevieve 
Holland had worn her Paris picture hat, and of 
course she couldn’t dump that in the barn dress- 
ing-room with a lot of others. 

“And then little nowy | engoe ave just 
engaged, you know—had her straw suit case, for 
she was on her way to visit Jack’s people, and 
when she saw me sitting down—I had to, after I 

‘ot Genevieve’s hat—she ran to the motor-car and 

rought the suit case to me, and whispered that 
she’d been afraid to leave it in the machine, for 
her new chiffon waist and three photographs of 
7 ae in it, and I’d be such a dear to look 
after it. 

“At first it seemed funny,” said the obligin 
boarder, “but when the play began, and there 
was, cast, with that heap of other any stuff, 
and unable to geta g seat, I began to be indig- 
nant, and I haven’t fiz over it yet. I wasn ta bit 

acious when the different ones came to reclaim 

heir property. And what made me maddest was 
to think what a goose I’d been to take the things 
—and it’s not the first time, either! May I trouble 
you for the cream, Doctor Leach?” 

Then, as the obliging boarder bent over her oat- 
meal, there was a stealthy, concerted movement 
of the hands of her companions at the breakfast- 
table, and where there had been packages of 
= shapes and sizes, was left plain table- 
cloth. 

The medical student gulped down his coffee, 
as his friend, the lawyer, that he had an 
errand to do before going to the hospital, while 
several pairs of eyes scanned the heavens anx- 
iously; the artistic young woman clattered the 
umbrellas in the rack hunting for her own, mislaid 
for weeks, and Mrs. Cramer sighed as she realized 
that, owing to this unexpected revolt of the 
obliging boarder, another day must pass before 
her embroidered bag could be completed. 


* 


A BOY CAPTAIN. 


T fourteen years of age Joshua Barney was 
A made second mate of the ship Sydney, and 
before the voyage was over he was com- 
manding officer. In 1774 the Sydney sailed from 
Baltimore for Nice, but the vessel had scarcely 
cleared the capes of Virginia when she sprung a 
leak, and was forced to put back to Norfolk for 
repairs. There the first mate quarreled with the 
captain and left the ship. In “‘The Romance of 
the American Navy,” Mr. F. S. Hill reports that 
the captain died a few days after sailing, and thus 
left Barney, not yet fifteen, with all the responsi- 
bilities attached to the command of a leaky ship, 
with a valuable cargo, and a large crew to manage 
and control. 

After many adventures, Barney returned to his 
native shores and presented himself at his owner’s 
counting-house. 

“Who are you, sir?” queried the surly old mer- 
chant, looking up from his desk. 

“T am Joshua Barney, sir, master of your ship 
Sydney, just arrived,” was the answer. 

“Master of my ship, are you, sir? And how 











dare you, an apprentice boy, presume to take 
command of a ship of mine?” was the response. 

The “apprentice boy” threw on the desk the 
ship’s papers and the accounts of a very profitable 
voyage. ‘Read these, sir,” he — and turned 
away to the window. The aston shed old _— 
man took up the bundle of papers, and slowly, and 
with aeeneens wonder, read them through. Then, 
rising from his chair, he seized the young man’s 
hand, and exclaimed, “Captain Barney, you are 
welcome home, sir! I am glad to see you. Your 
conduct throughout meets my cordial approba- 
tion, sir, and I am proud that I have so deserving 
a young man in my employ! Take a seat, sir. We 
shall see what is to be done immediately.” 

Thus ended a truly eventful voyage of nine 
months, in which Barney had been for eight 
months captain of the ship, and under most tryin 
conditions had brought her safely home, with 
satisfactory profit to the owner, and with credit 
to himself. 

* ¢ 


THE VOICE OF LOGIC. 


“ ES, they made noise enough for an army 
y with banners,’ declared Mrs. Pease, speak- 
ing of the recent meeting in Wobrook town 
hall for the purpose of arranging a program for 
Old Home Week. “They planned for bands and 
banquets and barbecues—as if we had a hundred 
dollars to spend. I s’pose,” she continued, “it 
was what you’d call civic pride. The minister got 
up and spouted, the doctor got up and orated, 
and Squire Lumley howled himself hoarse. Big 
schemes and big words hissed an’ spluttered 
through the air like fireworks on Fourth o’ July. 
Then Elnathan Graves got up and took the other 
tack—the appropriateness of simplicity, and all 
that. 


“They wouldn’t hear a word of that. If we 
Wobrook folks couldn’t beat Mossy Ridge, where 
they’d had two bands and a caterer from the city, 
we’d better sell out. But Elnathan’s a fighter, 
when he sets out, and he was on his feet as soon 
as ever there was a chance. 

“That was too much for me; I wanted to get 
home and sprinkle down my clothes. I spran 
right up, never thinking I was a woman, an 
step, out in the aisle. 

‘Nate,’ 1 said, ‘you sit down. It’s no kind of 

use trying to beat ’em in their own way; doctors 

and lawyers and ministers always have a lot more 

words to go on with, and we don’t want to keep 

= up all night. Now what you want to say is 
s: 


“<“We've got jest thirty-five dollars and sixty- 
four cents to do the whole — with.’ And what 
you want to bear in mind is this simple argument 
—two and two make four. You can’t make it 
any more if you were to talk till doomsday.’ 

“They weren’t any well pleased,” admitted 
Mrs. Pease, in conclusion, ‘“‘but they got down to 
business.” 

* 


THE PARSON’S CHECKS. 


XCEPT in the very smallest way, Virginia 
E planters, before the war, seldom used money 

in their daily lives. If the womenfolk went 
to town on a shopping expedition they bought 
whatever they wanted in the stores and had it 
charged. When the bill was rendered, the planter 
drew a check for it. No such thing as a check- 
book was known. The planter simply wrote his 
check on a sheet of foolscap, stating what it was 
for, and courteously asking the bank to “please”’ 
pay the amount. In this connection Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston, in “Recollections of a Varied 
Life,” tells a story. 


The custom of paying by check so strongly com- 
mended itself to a certain unworldly parson, that 
he resorted to it on one occasion in entire igno- 
rance and innocence of the necessity of having a 
bank deposit as a preliminary to drawing checl:s. 
He went to Richmond and bought a year’s — 
for his little place,—it was too small to be called a 
me me a me for each purchase he drew a par- 

icularly polite check. 

When the banks declined to accept them, on the 
ground that their author had no account, the poor 
old parson found the situation a difficult one to 
understand. He had thought that the very pur- 
pose of a bank’s being was to cash checks for 
persons who aphpenes to be short of money. 

“Why, if I’d had the money in the bank,” he 
explained, ‘I shouldn’t have written the checks 
a 1; I should have got the money and paid the 

% 

Fortunately, the matter came to the knowledge 
of a well-to-do and generous planter who knew the 

rson, and who happened to be in Richmond at 

he time. His indorsement made the checks good 
= aes the unworldly old minister a deal of 
rouble. 





J 
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SHE WAS NO SHIRK. 


IFFERENT persons have varying ideas as 
[) to what constitutes a good housekeeper ; 

the ideas held by Mrs. Dana Goodyear were 
her own, and firmly fixed. “I’ve got nothing to 
say against those that follow after these modern 
notions of cooking, like the minister’s wife,” she 
remarked one day, “‘but all 1 can state is that her 
ways aren’t my ways, and never would be.” 


“She’s been to a city cooking-school, I hear,” 
said Mrs. Goodyear’s visitor, “and does her work 
all the new-fangled ways.” ; 

“I presume so,” and Mrs. Goodyear’s chin took 
on its firmest expression. “She was telling me 

esterday how she could do a morning’s baking— 

read, cake, pies, and get the regular dinner, too— 
and only have three wis and three or four 
spoons to wash when she’s done, aside from the 
dinner dishes. She told me ’twas by cooking- 
school system she did it, planning and rinsing out 
as she worked, and so on. 

“She seemed real proud of it, but it struck me 
as a pretty slack way of — kitchen work. 
There isn’t a lazy bone in my b , if I do say it, 
and when I’ve done a Saturday’s baking I’m safe 
to say that there’s hardly a bowl left on my pantry 
shelves, and I’ve got a good hour’s work before 
me right in my kitchen sink where anybody that 
comes in can see it.” 








Answers to Puzzles 
1. Bee, lie—belie. 

2. Curve, cure; clover, cover; below, blow; 
popuier, poplar; surely, surly; gyrate, grate; 
rush, bush; prose, pose. 


in Last Number. 


3. BACON 4 SEAM 
ADORN IOWA 
LOWER SOLD 
PASTY TRIO 
COLOR ICON 
ACIDS NOON 
REPAY ETTA 


5. March, charm; hated, death; pears, spear; 
Stale, tales. 

6. I. Toe, tow (to haul), tow (string). 
ture. 

7._1. Ha, ham, sham, shame, Thames, matchies. 
11. La, lea, gale, eagle, regale, general, enlarged, 
legendary. 


ul. Pic- 













































WHEN TEDDY 
By A. 


EDDY ran across the field in hot haste. 
ji He had thought of a way to lengthen his 

stay at Cherry Hill Farm, and he was 
sure that Mr. Fales would think his plan a 
good one. For days Teddy had been openly 
rebellious about going home. ‘To-morrow 
other people were coming to occupy their rooms, 
and going seemed inevitable, and yet Teddy 
had behaved very much as if his mother were 
to blame. He knew he had made her days 
unhappy with his discontent. He had forgot- 
ten everything about his pleasant home and the 
many things he had to be thankful for, and only 
remembered how he dreaded the hot city, the 
stuffy schoolroom and all his small duties at 
home. There would be no more ranging 
through country ways, no more following the 
trout-brook—no more games of ball at sunset 
time! 

He was breathless with running when he 
reached the hay-field; and he went at once to 
Mr. Fales, standing before him with his feet 
wide apart and his shoulders as square as he 
could make them. He hoped that he looked 
like a man. 

‘Would you like to hire me to work for 
you?’’ he asked, with some importance. 





Mr. Fales looked him over rather quietly. 


He had heard about Teddy’s desire to remain | arose. 


















“HIRED OUT.” 
F. E. 


at the farm and his unwillingness to have his 
vacation come to an end. 

‘*Well, I might find work for you to do, here 
in the field and choring round the house. I 
could pay you only fifty cents a day and your 
board.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that is more than I thought—I’ll stay !’’ 
declared Teddy. 

‘*But,’’ interrupted Mr. Fales, ‘‘as your 
rooms are to be taken, you will have to sleep in 
the barn chamber.’’ 

“I don’t mind that,’’ said Teddy. And he 
did not, for it was daylight and mother was 
in the house. He did not stop to think how it 
would be when the sun had gone down and 
mother was far away. He made off to tell 
his mother the news. 

When he had told his story she smiled soberly 
and went to the trunk and took out some of 
his clothes. 

‘‘T had thought,’’ she said, “that you might 
be willing to work for your own father; he 
wanted to go away, and needs you to mow 
the lawn and help me. But perhaps you have 
thought that al) out.’’ 

Teddy took his clothes and went away with- 
out speaking. It was the first cloud to shadow 
his wonderful plan. The next morning another 
He found that there would be no time 
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station. 


come to the field. He choked 


he kissed her ‘‘good-by,’’ but 


was too busy to think about it. 
The work was hard. He was 
asked to take a long 


falling hay. He had to work 
quickly so as to have this in 
piles when the team came up 
again. He had to run to the 
spring for fresh water for the 


tired and hungry, and it seemed 
a week until noon. He wished 
there were a recess —such as 
they had at school. On the way 


forgotten to leave him money 
for the trip home. She had 
not even spoken of it. 

“Oh, she didn’t forget it,’’ 
said the farmer, cheerily. ‘ ‘She 


earn that.’’ 


half!’ said Teddy, anxiously. 
‘*Yes, three days’ pay.’’ 
‘* But my fare to the station! That 

twenty-five cents more!’’ urged Tgjidy. 


is 


to see his mother off at the | further, and so he walked on 
He was given chores | other afternoon dragged along, 
to do, and then he was told to | Teddy saw the sun begin to drop again he felt 


he was not a boy to back out, | anxious about mother. 
and when he reached the field he | father wants to go away.’’ 


rake and | 
go behind the load and rake the | haven’t, you will have to work another day. 


‘*But it costs a dollar and a | 


sure of being off early. 











An- 
when 


in silence. 
and 


down a lump in his throat as | supper he found Mr. Fales. 


like walking all the way to the city. After 
**I think I better go home,’’ he said. ‘**1 feel 


She may be sick, and 
| He thought he saw a twinkle in the man’s 
‘*Have you got your ticket ?’’ he asked. 
hung his head. if you 


| eyes. 

Teddy ** Cause 
If you mean you are giving your notice, why, 

| 1’ll try to get another boy, but you will have 
to work to-morrow, I guess.’’ 

Teddy turned away in disappointment, and 

| went up to his lonely bed and had a good ery. 


men and tyamp the load to} He was not ashamed to cry, but it did not seem 
the barn. At ten o’clock he was | to help things. 


There was still the long to- 
|morrow to be lived, and another night, for 
there was but one train a day from the little 
| station—and that five long miles away ! 

When the sun rose the next morning, Teddy 


to dinner he spoke to Mr. Fales | was up and dressed, and his one comfort was 
of the fact that his mother had | 


that he could say ‘‘to-morrow’’! He meant to 
|show the men that he was no baby, and that 
he could put in an honest day’s work if he had 
| given his notice. He did all that was asked of 
him, and that night when Mr. Fales paid him 
off he told him he had worked faithfully; but 


told me that you were going to he added, ‘‘You have had your own way this 


| time, and I think you have learned something 
worth while.’’ 

| ‘Teddy said his good-bys that night, to make 
He had heard Mrs. 
| Fales ask if some one would not carry the 
boy to the station, but the farmer had answered, 


‘It is only five miles to the station—you | ‘‘He had a chance to ride when his mother 


can walk that.’? Mr. Fales’s face was kind, 
| but he treated the matter too lightly to make 
Teddy feel comfortable. 


would not ask him to play ball. 


feelings—a dread of the loneliness and a desire 
to rest. 


|the stepping of the cattle made him nervous 
| and restless. It seemed as if morning would 
never come, and he learned more about the 
noises of the night than he had ever known 
before. 
| He rose at five and was at the kitchen door 
before it was open. The day began well 
| because it was better than darkness, but he 
| was still lame and tired, and had to work with 
the dread of another night in the barn chamber. 
| It was much harder work than the day before. 
| Again he caught up with Mr. Fales on the 
| way to dinner. ‘‘I think I ought to go back 
home,’’ he said. ‘‘Mother needs me badly.’’ 
| **Yes, I heard her tell you so some days ago, 
|but you didn’t see it that way,’’ said Mr. 
Fales. 

Teddy was too proud to carry the matter 





He must walk now.’’ 
knew this was right. 


| went. 


| Teddy He scarcely 


slept at all for fear of missing the train. Mrs. 


When night came Teddy ached in every limb, | Fales was up as early as he, and made sure 
and as soon as supper was over he slipped out | that he had breakfast before he started on his 
| the back door, so that the boys on the lawn walk. How he flew over the ground when he 
He climbed | was once out of sight of the house, although 
the old stairs to the barn chamber with mixed |he had gone down the front walk without 


haste and with much dignity! He knew he 


| could not miss the train as long as the stage 


The shadows were dreary enough and the | did not pass him, and so every few minutes he 
| crooning of the pigeons in the outer barn and | paused to listen for its rumble along the hills. 
| 


He heard only the early morning birds, how- 


| ever, and the crickets in the hedge, and he was 
}at the station long before the ticket. window 


Was open. 

No train ever moved so slowly or thought 
ever flew so swiftly as on that morning. ‘Teddy 
was in a feverish fear that some one—that dear 
some one—might be sick, and oh, what if the 
family had moved away ! 

No such thing had happened, and when at 
last he saw his house in sight and his mother 
on the piazza with open arms, he gave a cry 
and ran to her with the thought that he would 
never leave her again. ‘‘I was selfish - 
selfish —’’ he said, with his head in her lap. 
‘‘It wasn’t being manly—it was cowardly.’’ 
That was all he could say, but his mother 
understood without asking a question. 
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OBBY and Betty had 
wooden dolls, 


That came from a land far across 


the sea, 
And Hans and Gretchen they called 


Because they were “ Made in Germany.” 
Now Hans and Gretchen went off to sail 
On the nursery floor in a wooden shoe, 





two 


A clumsy one with a 
That had come from 


the two, 
For a silken sail, one 


south, 


window- box. 


For a mast a tenpin served them well, 
And they steered a course northeast by 
That was heading them straight for the 


As they sailed along on the nursery sea, 
They heard some one at the nursery door, 


pointed toe, 
a far-off country, too. 


of baby’s socks, 


FINDING THE DUCK 


A New Zoo Jingle. 
BY ROBERT SEAVER. 


77] 77) 7 


So they tried to scramble over the side, 

But fell on their faces upon the floor. 

Then Bobby and Betty came in, and what 

Do you think it was that the children saw ? 
Not the wooden shoe, and the wooden dolls, 
But a DUCK that they never had seen before. 
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One 


‘HATIONAL’ 


Fall 
Style 
Book 
Has 
Been 
Put 
Away 
For 
You. 


One Fall Style Book has been 
put away for you—is now 
your property—is here re- 
served for you — waiting only 
for you to write for it to-day. 


Now you are thinking, “ Why have 
they laid aside a book for me; is it 
because I am a ‘ComPANIon’ reader ?” 
Not only that, Madam, but because 
every woman will find this Style Book 
interesting and profitable. Interest- 
ing, because it beautifully pictures for 
you all the new Fall Styles, and profit- 
able—Jdecause it will save you money. 

We have reserved this book for you, be- 
cause without it you would never know all 
the beauty and becomingness of the new 
Fall Styles, and you would never know 


how much you would save in buying at 
the ‘* NATIONAL.”’ 








Copyright, 1910, by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City. 


This Style Book will show you all the new 
styles, the new Mummy Skirt, the Parisian 
Peasant costumes, Charmeuse Hats and 
every new and delightful fashion at Money- 
Saving Prices. It also shows ‘*NATIONAL”’ 
Petticoats, Skirts, Waists, Coats and 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made to $10 to $40 


Measure 

In writing for your Style Book, be sure 
to state whether you wish to see samples of 
materials for these famous suits and state 
the colors you prefer. Samples are sent 
gladly but only when asked for. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays express- 
age and postage to all parts of the world. 

Every “NATIONAL” Garment has 
the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our 
signed guarantee — attached. This tag 
says that you may return, at our ex- 
pense, any “NATIONAL” Garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT Co. 
219 West 24th St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











_— to kill Mayor Gaynor.—Mayor 
William J. Gaynor of New York City was 
shot and seriously wounded at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, August 9th, as he was about sailing for 
Europe on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, for 
a brief vacation trip. His 
assailant was James J. 
Gallagher, a discharged 
city employé, who gave as 
the reason for his crime 
the fact that the mayor 
had ‘‘deprived him of his 
bread and butter.’’ Mayor 
Gaynor is 59 years old, and 
had served for 16 years 
| as judge of the Supreme 
| Court of New York prior to his election as 
|mayor last November. Since he began his 
|administration of city affairs he has distin- 
| guished himself for his energy and courage in 
| reducing expenses, reforming long - standing 
abuses and removing corrupt or superfluous city 
| employés. ® 





COP’ T, PURDY, BOSTON 

















| MAYOR GAYNOR. 





penance to the Pilgrims.—The tall 

| granite shaft on Town Hill, Province- 
town, Massachusetts, erected to the memory of 
|the Pilgrims who, in the cabin of the May- 
| flower, in Provincetown harbor, signed their 
| famous compact November 21, 1620, was dedi- 
cated August 5th. President-Emeritus Charles 
|W. Eliot of Harvard University gave the ora- 
‘tion, and addresses were made by President 
| Taft, Senator Lodge, Governor Draper of 
| Massachusetts, Representative McCleary of 
|Minnesota and Mr. Van Weede, chargé 
| d’affaires of the Netherlands at Washington. 
| Eight battle-ships were assembled in the harbor 
to welcome the President, and 2,000 marines 
and bluejackets fogmed an escort. The monu- 
ment rises to a height of 347 feet above the 
sea-level. ° 


rop Prospects.—The August estimates of 

the crop-reporting board of the Department 
of Agriculture show an average condition of 
the corn-crop of 79.3, as compared with 35.4 
in July, and 82.1, the 10-year average. Not- 
withstanding this falling off in condition, the 
estimated crop is 3,023,100,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of about 80,000,000 bushels over last 
year. Theaverage quality of the winter wheat- 
crop is 92.6, against 90.3 last year, and the 
anticipated yield is 458, 294,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 446,366,000 bushels last year. The 
average condition of spring wheat is only 61, 
as compared with 91.6 last year, and 81.9 the 
10-year average. * 


T* Ch8élera Epidemic in Russia, to 
which reference was made in this column 
last week, is extending rapidly. During the 
last week in July 15,244 new cases and 6,994 
deaths were reported. In the south of Russia 
the panic is so great that about 20,000 miners 
have fled from the coal- and iron-mines, and 
many railroad employés and dock-hands have 
left their work. ® 


gr naerarageagen Postal Banks.—A keen 
interest in the postal savings-banks, the 
| establishment of which was authorized at the 
| recent session of Congress, is manifested in 
| Seenent parts of the country, especially in 
those regions where no savings-banks of any 
| kind exist. Plans for the opening of postal 
| banks have been so far advanced that it is ex- 
pected that by November, 50 such banks will be 
in operation. ° 





Bg wn and Korea. — Lieutenant - General 
Viscount Terauchi, the new Japanese Resi- 
dent-General of Korea, has entered upon his 
official duties at Seoul. A significant change 
has been made in his instructions. Instead of 
reporting to the Korean Emperor, as his prede- 
cessor was instructed to do, he will report 
directly to the Japanese premier. This elimi- 
nates all recognition of Korean autonomy, and 
is nearly equivalent to annexation. 
& 

ntervention refused.—The Madriz gov- 

ernment of Nicaragua, several weeks ago, 
addressed a circular letter to Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Spain, complaining 
that it was hindered from ending the civil war 
now in progress by the course pursued by the 
United States, and asking these governments 
to use their good offices with the United States, 
in order that it might have a free hand in 
restoring peace. The German government has 
replied that it can do nothing in the matter. 

& 


ecent Deaths. — Rear - Admiral Walter 

Keeler Scofield, U. S. N., retired, died 
August 5th, aged 71.—Edward Linley Sam- 
bourne, a contributor to Punch for more than 
40 years, and chief cartoonist of that journal 
since 1901, died August 3d, aged 65. Harvey 
Winfield Scott, editor of the Portland Ore- 
gonian since 1865, and one of the most influen- 
| tial of Western newspaper men, died August 
| 7th, aged 72. 

















Dewnioon 


Paste, and Mucilage 









Built for Service 


ERVICEABILITY is the first consideration in 
making the New Companion Sewing Machine. 
This machine is the product ‘of experts in one of 
the largest sewing machine factories in the world. 
The mechanism is thoroughly constructed of the 
best materials to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of wear. The New Companion 
will sew on light or heavy material, and will do 
plain or fancy sewing in the same excellent manner. 
It meets every requirement. 








Five 
Drawers 
Drop Head 
Automatic 
Lift 
Warranted 
for Ten Years 














Factory to Home Prices 


STYLE 1 Box Top, Five Drawers $17.75 
STYLE 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers s 20.75 
STYLE 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
STYLE 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers 19.75 
STYLE 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers ; 20.75 
STYLE 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ‘e 21.75 
STYLE 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
STYLE 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 26.75 


Set of Best Attachments with Every Machine. 


We Pay the Freight. At these prices we deliver the sewing 
machines freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any rail- 
road freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. 


Write To-Day for Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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First Steps 


in Heating Values 


It has taken many, many 
careful steps in planning, 
manufacturing and test- 
ing to develop the mar- 
velous heat-producing 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. 
They are the final steps 
in heating economy. 
They save heavily in 
fuel,—save in caretaking, 
save furniture and decora- 
tions from ash-dust, save 
in doctor bills, save fire 
risk to building, save half 
the daily house-cleaning, 
save in time and temper. 


NERICAN : [DEAL 


are a high-class investment 
from every standpoint for 
any size or kind of’ building 
requiring heating. 


The cost of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators will average 
the lowest annual outlay. For instance 
—an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit cost- 
ing $200, and lasting 25 years, repre- 
sents an outlay of $8 only a year. As 
there is no reason why IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators will not 
last as long as the building, say 50 
years, the outlay would be $4 only per 
year. The saving of a few tons of 
coal a year, which these outfits effect, 
will easily repay the first cost, and then 
produce a handsome yearly profit on 
this ideal heating investment—to say 
nothing of the other savings, the com- 
forts and the health protection. No 
one, therefore, can afford to continue 
the waste and nuisances of old- 
fashioned heating. 


Do not wait to build a new home, but 
enjoy comfort and content in the pres- 
ent one. No tearing up partitions or 
floors, nor disturbing old heating 
equipment until ready to put fire in 
the new. Sizes for all classes of 
buildings— smallest to largest — in 
town or coun- 
try. Our free 
book, “ Ideal 
Heating In- 
vestments,” 
tells much 
that itwill pay 
you well to 
know. Take 
the first step 
A No. 242-5 IDEAL Boiler and 40-day and 
eS th aa "3180, tell us kind 
were used to Steam heat this co ttage. and size of 


At these gps the goods can be building you 
per ge o = reputable, compe- Wish to. heat. 
ent Fitter. is did not include ; 

cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, Prices are 


etc., which installation is extra and - 
—— mea to climatic ond now most fa 
vorable. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 30 
Chicago 








Showrooms in all 
large cities 
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tasters in France maintain that a flavor of 
the soil on which the cattle browse is always 
distinctly perceptible in butter, no matter what 
the special race of the cows producing it may 
be. Normandy cows sent into Poitou show a 
change in the flavor of their butter approaching 
that characteristic of the butter produced in 
that region, although the resemblance is never 
complete. Thus they say that just as there 
are different crus of. wine, depending on pe- 
culiarities of soil and climate, so there are 
corresponding crus of butter arising from pecu- 
liarities of nourishment and pasturage. The 
immediate influence of the soil is shown by 
the fact that in winter, when the cows are 
nourished on concentrated food, not taken 
directly from the land, the characteristic flavors 
ascribed to the soil vanish. 





Cay 


n Defense of Africa's Animals.—Sports- 
| 4 men who wish to be left free to shoot the 
|big game of Africa without restriction, and 
| land-controlling companies who desire its exter- 
| mination, have lately made much of the claim 
| that game animals spread the dreaded tsetse, 
which is so fatal to cattle. Mr. R. C. F. 
Maugham, with the approval of Sir H. H. 
Johnston, and others who favor the preserva- 
tion of the game, combats this claim, and pro- 
duces facts tending to prove that it is unfounded. 
He points out that in the country lying between 
the Shire and Zambezi rivers, up to the neigh- 
borhood of Tete, where there is absolutely no 
wild game, the tsetse swarms as it does, per- 





| haps, nowhere else in Africa. These flies have | 
| driven away most of the human inhabitants of | 


|the region, who have found it impossible to} 


| raise cattle there. Pn 


Mount Etna in March has led to a study 
of the operations of the great Sicilian volcano 
which presents an imposing picture of its 
gigantic power. When the strain produced by 


too great to be borne, the mountain often splits 
open on one side, and there the molten rock 
pours out, and flows for miles down the slope 
and across the adjacent country. 


was split, and the immense fissure has served 
as an outlet for the lava during several subse- 
quent eruptions. A curious fact is that, owing 
to the gradual filling up of the fissure, each 
eruption has occurred at a greater elevation. 
Thus in 1883 the outbreak occurred at an eleva- 
tion of 3,440 feet; in 1886 at 4,750 feet; in 1892 
at 6,000 feet ; and in 1910 at 6,970 feet. 


7 


o farm a State’s Roads. — Governor 

Carroll of Iowa has proposed that the width 
of that state’s roads be cut down from 60 to 
40 feet, and that the strips of land thus saved 
be turned over to the farmers for cultivation. 
He believes that 40 feet is wide enough for a 
‘country road, that such a road will be better 
and more easily cared for than the wider one, 
and that the 20 extra feet now allowed is simply 
wasted. The title to this land, if the plan is 
carried out, naturally vests in the owners of 
land adjoining the roads, as the state’s right to 
it is simply for highway purposes, so the meas- 
ure will be popular with farmers. It is esti- 
mated that 8,500,000 bushels of corn can ‘be 
added to Iowa’s crop, and $3 per capita to her 
wealth, if this land is farmed. 


tag yep of Ammonia.—Experiments 
by Dr. F. Haber, at Carlsruhe, Germany, 
indicate the possibility of manufacturing am- 
monia direct from its elements, nitrogen and 
hydrogen, on a commercial scale. This would 
be of great industrial importance, owing to the 
increasing demand for fixed nitrogen, and the 
gradual exhaustion of the supply of natural 
saltpeter. Doctor Haber’s process depends upon 
the employment of enormous pressures, ap- 
proaching 200 atmospheres. With a mixture 
of about three volumes of hydrogen to one of 
nitrogen, submitted to a pressure of 175 atmos- 
pheres at 550° Centigrade, and with finely 
divided osmium for a catalysing agent, he has 
readily obtained an output of eight per cent. of 
ammonia by volume. Uranium also serves as 
a catalyser in this process. 


ih 


lectricity from the Jordan.—A com- 

pany recently formed in Paris proposes to 
utilize the river Jordan to furnish electric light, 
heat and power to all Palestine. From its 
source in Mount Lebanon to Lake Tiberias the 
Jordan descends with great rapidity. Between 
Merom and the lake, a distance of only about 
10 miles, the little river falls 689 feet. It is 
calculated that $1,000,000 will suffice to con- 
struct the works needed to put the Jordan into 
the ranks of the hard-working rivers of the 
world. Thus the most sacred memories appear 
to be no more capable than the appeals of 
nature’s greatest marvels to stay the hard hand 
of practical science. 








utter and the Soil. — Expert butter- | 











i Power of Etna.-— The eruption of | 


the accumulating lava in the interior becomes | 


From the Best Dealers. 





In the erup- | 
tion of 1883 the southern slope of the mountain | 

























Use This Pen During the Learning Years 
It Will Help You Through the Earning Years 





“Tt saves the dip that distracts” 


Although writing is a practice that one cultivates all his life, there 
had never heen a notable step in improving the means for doing it 
until the invention of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. This pen 
effectively combines point, ink and holder into one implement, which 
is convenient and secure to carry in the pocket. Since its perfection, 
a quarter of a century ago, it has become the universally adopted 
writing equipment; it is used in schools and colleges as a part of 
education, and is adopted in commercial and social life as an absolute 
necessity. One Waterman’s Ideal will last for years. 

The history of Waterman’s Ideals is one of continuous success, and 
the enormous business in back of it is in proportion. Perfection is 
the only standard, and Permanency the result. Illustrated catalogue 
mailed on request. 


Made in Standard, Safety and Self-Filling Types. 


Avoid Substitutes. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 


8 School St., Boston. 189 Clark St., Chicago. 734 Market St., San Francisco. 
Kingsway, London. 123 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 

















| BATHING 


“Front the days. 
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ERFECT. 


of Roman ele- 
gance until now, 
through all the prog- 
ress in the art of be- ~~ 
ing clean, there never — 
has been such bathing, such luxury of clean- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payinent to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the »ddress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LARYNGITIS. 


ARYNGITIS is an inflamma- 
tion of the mucous mem- 
brane which lines the larynx; a 
disorder which attacks all ages 
and conditions of people, but is 
likely to be more serious in the 
ease of children than in that of 
adults. 

In grown-up people an attack 
of acute laryngitis is rarely fatal, although its 
symptoms, which include breathlessness, and 
sometimes complete loss of voice, often give rise 
to much alarm. In children the passages are 
narrower and they are less able to throw off the 
secretions, with the result that an attack of 
laryngitis may become croupous in character and 
consequently dangerous to life. 

When a child develops a tendency to attacks of 
laryngitis a thorough examination of the air- 
passages should be made by a specialist in throat 
disorders, and in most cases some contraction or 
chronic inflammation will be found, which calls 
for correction. The importance of this will be 
recognized when it is understood by parents that 
one attack predisposes to others, until the unfor- 
tunate child becomes the victim of so-called croup 
with the least exposure or indiscretion, and all 
the time the trouble may be caused by the mouth- 
breathing, which keeps the throat and all the air- 
passages in a state of irritation and delicacy. 

An attack of acute laryngitis in one predisposed 
to it may be brought on in various ways. Sitting 
with wet feet will often do the mischief. So will 
inhaling dust or gas, or getting too cold, or going 
too long without food, or, in short, doing anything 
or permitting anything that serves to depress the 
general vitality; for no organ of the body resents 
any insult offered to the general system more 
thoroughly than does an irritable throat. 

In the case of adults the trouble is often caused 
by overuse of the voice. This form is seen in the 
case of what is known as “clergyman’s sore 
throat,” but it is not necessary to be a clergyman 
to have it, and the average college student the 
day after a boat-race may be trusted to have ac- 
quired a fair case of laryngitis. Sometimes the | 
voice is only hoarse or husky, but in severe cases | 
it may be completely gone, owing to the local 
thickening and congestion of the parts. 

The treatment of this disease is both general 
and local. Local applications are first for the 
thorough cleansing of the affected parts. After 
that has been accomplished, sedative and astrin- 
gent remedies are applied. This treatment should 
always be given by the physician. 





* ¢ 


A TIMELY ILLUSTRATION. 

xX amusing anecdote is told of a once prominent 

lecturer in the old Harvard Medical School. 
It was one of those muggy afternoons in early 
summer, when, in spite of the approaching exam- 
inations, even the studious mind finds it almost 
impossible to resist the languorous influences of 
the ripening year outdoors. 

The professor was having a hard time to keep the 
attention of his audience. He was at the end of 
his resources when a large, beautifully marked 
collie, that had in some way gained access to the 
building, wandered in through the open door at 
the top of the amphitheater. The collie evidently 
decided that this was the coolest spot yet, for he 





squatted,—his haunches on the landing and _ his | 
forefeet a step below,—and from such a point of | 
vantage sat calmly regarding the lecturer with | 
that air of close inspection which is so character- | 
istic of well-bred collies. 

The hour was only half gone and the subject- 
matter of the greatest importance, so the lecturer, 
since it seemed impossible by ordinary methods, 
resolved to compel his students’ interest by 
strategy. 

In the midst of a difficult explanation he stopped 
abruptly and said, ‘Young gentlemen. In spite 
of all his alleged superiority, man may often 
derive the most valuable lessons of experience 
from creatures of lower intelligence than himself. 
For the past quarter-hour I have been noting the 
careful, unswerving attention and appreciative 
manner with which that dog yonder’’—here the 
lecturer dramatically extended his long, bony arm 
to point over the heads of his class to the collie in 
the topmost tier—“‘has been attending my exposi- 
tion. Now if you would all exercise as diserimi- 
nating an intelligence and pay as careful heed as 
he, you would —” 

At this point the wily lecturer’s arm dropped 








limp and the whole room echoed and reéchoed | 
from the shouts of laughter that burst forth from | 
the erstwhile drowsy class. For the collie, still | 
squatting comfortably on his haunches, had opened | 
his mouth in a long, languid yawn which showed 
his curling tongue and glistening fangs. 

It was a complete setback for the professor; | 
but although he failed to make his point, he had | 
won his case, and the class with renewed interest | 
settled down to the work in hand. 


* ¢ | 


NOT OF THE DEADLY KIND. 


TRS. Carns was a young housekeeper and natu- 
rally sensitive about her cooking. One evening 
she put the bread to rise, but with unreasonable 
perversity it failed to do any such thing. Early in 
the morning she slipped out into the pasture and 
dugahole. She placed the stubborn dough in it, 
and carefully covered it with earth and dead 
leaves. ; 
Later in the day, when she glanced from the 
window, she saw a boy near the spot, peering curi- 
ously at the ground. Finally he took a stick and 
began poking and digging about. 

Soon some one else came along and stopped to 
look. In time quite a little crowd gathered. They 
all seemed so interested, and were talking matters 
over so wrpew we that Mrs. Carns, unable to re- 
strain her curiosity any longer, went out into the 
lot to see for herself. _ 

What was her surprise to find a high, rounded 
pufty mass sprinkled over with earth and dead 
eaves. She did not stop ae to wonder, for she 
recognized her unfortunate loaf, risen at last; 
but this is the remark she heard one man making 
to another: : 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I have heard of places in 
the West where mushrooms grow much larger 
than that.” 

* © 


NOT AT ALL ABASHED. 


ORK under a woman of the type to which 

Miss Prissy Allen belongs comes very close 
to being what the forefathers would have described 
as “a purifying trial.” ‘Miss Allen,” says Ike 
Bodwin in Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln’s recent book, 
“Partners of the Tide,” ‘“‘Miss Allen, she bought 
the last of my huckleberries. Then she wanted to 
know if I wouldn’t mow the front yard. We had 
some dicker ’bout the price, but I fin’lly agreed to 
do it, so she showed me where the scythe was, 
and I started in. 


“And I declare to man,” continued Mr. Bodwin, 
excitedly, “if she didn’t stand on the front steps and 
wateh me like a dog trying to locate a flea, jump- 
ing on me every minute or two to tell me that she 
thought I’d cut this part ‘most an inch shorter’n I 
had that part,’ and so on. 

“Fin’lly I got sick of her nagging, and I said, 
just to shame her: 

“<Tf ’d known you were so particular I’d ’a’ 
brought my spirit-level —, 

“Said she, ‘There’s one that used to b’long to 
father out in the barn.’ ” 
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HER OPENING. 


HE courting of the Widow Healy by Terence 

Corcoran was a tedious affair to every one in 
Magraw Place, most of all to the widow herself, 
who tried various expedients to assist her timid 
admirer. 

“I’m thinking I might go for a sojer,” Terence 
announced one night, when his fancy had_been 
stirred by a newspaper account of a military 
pageant. “I’m not so old but I could do it. Iwas 
wanst in a school regiment.” 

“You go for a sojer!” cried the Widow Healy in 
mingled scorn and alarm. “A man that calls on a 
lone widow for two years and more, widout pluck 
enough to spake his mind, hasn’t the makings of 
a dhrummer boy in him.” 


A MISTAKEN CUE. 


T was exhibition day at Number Three, and as 

the parents of Jack Grady, the dullest pupil, 
were listening hopefully, the teacher tried her 
best to help the boy. 


“How did Charles the First of England die?” 
she asked, assigning the easiest question on her 
list to Jack. 

As he looked at her, with no indication of a 
coming answer, the teacher put her hand up to 
her neck. 

Jack saw the movement and understood 
meaning, as he thought. 

“Charles the First of England died of cholera,” 
he announced, briskly. 


its 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 


IMMENTING with light irony on the preten- 

sions of a certain nouveau riche, a contributor 
to Le Figaro questions whether men of this type 
are any sillier than those of a past generation 
who belonged to well-known families of long 
descent. 

“There was one of the ym | of Croy,” this con- 
tributor writes, ‘“‘who was fond of showing an old 
painting of Noah entering the ark and crying out: 

***Sauvez les pores de la maison de Croy!’” 
(Save the records of the house of Croy.) 


* ¢ 


TRUE CONSIDERATION. 


ER husband was out walking with her for the 
first time since she had got her new hat satis- 
factorily trimmed, says a writerin Scraps. ‘Isn’t 
it a perfect dream of a hat?” she remarked. 
“I said,” she repeated, after some moments of 
silence, *‘isn’t this a dream of a hat?” 
Stil) silence from the man. Then she ventured, 
reproachfully : 
“Why don’t —y say something?” 
_ “My dear,” he answered, “you seemed to en- 
joy your dream so that I was afraid of waking 
you.” 


* ¢ 


A RAIN- TRAP. 

N a time of distressing drought, says a writer in 

the Yorkshire Daily Post, «a harassed amateur 
agriculturist stepped into a shop to buy a barom- 
eter. The shopman was giving a few stereotyped 
instructions about indications and pressures, 
when the purchaser impatiently interrupted him. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “that’s all right, but what I 


want to know is, how do you set the thing when 
you want it to rain?” 





CUTICURA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors. 


Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. 


STAMPS 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Vhio. 









Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 

To be worn over the diaper. Made 
of Omo Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely water-proof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 
With or without lace trimming, 25c to $1.00. 
Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 

At your dealer's 
The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Gone. 





THE WAY OUT 
WHAT TO DO WHEN FOOD DON’T AGREE. 


} 
When food don’t agree sensible folks make a | 


change. 


Where all others fail Grape-Nuts, being partially 


predigested and nearly all nourishment, succeeds 
usually from the first trial. 

A lady in Washington says: “My baby 19 months 
old had never seen a well day in her life. She had 
suffered from indigestion from the time of her 
birth, and it seemed impossible to find any food 
to agree with her. She could keep almost nothing 
on her stomach and she was in such a constipated 
condition she suffered a great deal. 

“Tt was then that I tried Grape-Nuts for her, 
steeping it thoroughly and straining it, putting a 
small portion in each feeding and it worked like a 
charm. She began to improve immediately and 
gained half a pound the first week. 

“Baby got her indigestion from me, for my 
digestive organs have always been weak. I rely 
on Grape-Nuts for most of my food for there are 
times when I can eat nothing else. I am steadily 
improving and know Grape-Nuts will make me 
entirely well in time. 

“IT never have ‘that tired feeling’ any more. I 
eat Grape-Nuts and I feel its effects in improved 
mental strength very forcibly.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Look in packages for the 
famous little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











Les 


regre Stocking 
for School. 


Here is a stocking that has the ‘‘dressy”’ 
appearance that is so desirable for the 
children’s school wear and the strength 
that is so necessary to stand the romp and 
play. 


Iron Clad No. 15 


For Boys and Girls 


is a medium weight, fine-ribbed 
stocking, knit of hard-twisted yarn 
—it wears wonderfully. 

Your dealer has it—if not, send 25c. 
to us for each pair, stating size. 
Write for our fine catalogue, show- 
ing IRON CLADS for the whole 
family—it’s free. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
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Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


Free Advice from Skilled Physicians 
Who Have Cured Thousands. 


This summer, don’t go to the mountains or the 
seashore for relief from your hay-fever. Get an 
absolute cure at home, indorsed by physicians, 
lawyers and ministers, business men and people 
of high standing all over the world—stay at home 
in comfort and get well. 

Let us send you free advice as to how you can 
be cured to stay cured of hay-fever and asthma; 
let us send you testimonials that prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that our methods absolutely 
drive the hay-fever from your system so that you 
will never again have to fear the recurrence of the 
hay-fever season. 

And, best of all, while following our advice, you 
will not lose time from your work, you will not 
have to seek change of climate; for by our method 
you can be cured in the privacy and comfort of 
your own home. 

Ask for bulletin Y-108, and with it we will send 
a symptom blank free. Send no money, just 
your name and address. P. HAROLD HAYES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DYCK 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


We will send you by mail, postage paid, 10 Collars for 30 cents, or a 


Sample for 6 cents in U. S. stamps. 
of ten. 


STATE SIZE AND STYLE. 


Cost at the stores 25 cents for box 


These collars look just like linen and are more comfortable, but 
cost so little that they may be thrown away when soiled. They may be 


reversed and worn both sides. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 








A TABLESPOON IS THE HOUSEHOLD STANDARD OF MEASURE FOR SOAP POWDERS | 


ex0N 


Soap Powder Packages 


Some look big but do little. 


Here are. the results of an actual test: 


be fooled by | 


the size of the 


-A TABLESPOONFUL OF PEARLINE 
WEIGHED ONE OUNCE 


You should be able to guess the 


Corn 


POPPED 


story —think of 


it 1s 


| after 


PEARLINE 


VAYS HAS 


ALWAYS WILL BE 


before and 


—A TABLESPOONFUL OF ONE OF 
THE FLUFFED,LOOK BIG PACKAGES 
WEIGHED ONE-HALF OUNCE 


BEEN—IS NOW 


Best by Test 


TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS 


, 8Y PEARLINE’S DIRECTIONS 


SEE WHAT YOU'LL GET | 





| -A TABLESPOONFUL OF ANOTHER OF 
THE FLUFFED,LOOK=-BIG PACKAGES) 
WEIGHED ONE-HALF OUNCE SCANT! 
J 











































Now — 


the question reduces 
itself to just this: 


Are you willing to 
trust to chance in 
buying soda crackers, 
Or are you going to 
assure yourself of get- 
ting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Bye (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 






















the Com/lewtore 
its own lities 0f absolute _ 


| Purity; Delicacy and Naturalness 
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Rewards for Perseverance 
What They Are 
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AS the name itself suggests, a Reward for Perseverance is an extra prize 
given to subscribers who persevere until they secure five new sub- 
scriptions for The Youth’s Companion. Subscribers who win Rewards 
for Perseverance are thus doubly paid, as they will also receive a Mer- 
chandise Payment for each new subscription sent us. 


These Offers Expire September 3oth. 


Illustrated above are three of the twenty-six very desirable Rewards for Perseverance offered in 
The Companion of last October to subscribers who would send us five new subscriptions between 
October 21, 1909, and October 1, 1910. Under the dates specified, only five weeks remain before the 
expiration of these Offers. This is the last chance to choose from the complete list, as some of the 
Rewards will not be included in next season’s Offer. 


See The Companion of October 21, 1909, for complete Offer and full particulars. 
If you have misplaced your copy, we will gladly send you another free of charge. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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TEASING! 


Mother may | 
have SOM@gnore ? 
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The Kind with the Flavor — Made from Selected White Corn 


THE GENUINE TOASTED CORN FLAKES HAS THIS SIGNATURE 


KM iG 








ee eee KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO.,Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


Copyright, 1910, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co, 








